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Realm of Fantasy 
HILE the President is 
sending messages to Con- 
gress and issuing executive 
orders, he might well declare a 
holiday on fantastic plans for 
fantastic airplane production. 
It seems to be an open season 
for those who apparently 
haven’t the faintest notion of 
how airplanes are built, or who 
use such grandiose schemes as 
means to ends other than pure 
patriotism. 

It was rather a cruel joke to 
play on the public when Mr. 
Walter Reuther of the CIO 
publicized his plans for produc- 
ing 500 airplanes a day within 
six months by utilizing most of 
the facilities of the automotive 
industry. 

The Reuther plan could well 
be passed by the boards were 
it not for the extraordinary at- 
tention it received in Washing- 
ton. The adroit 33-year-old 
labor leader even appeared 
before the National Press Club 
at an off-the-record luncheon, 
in the presence of high defense 
and government officials, to de- 
scribe his plan. By the time 
this appears in print it is likely 
that the Reuther plan will have 
passed from the headlines but 
the misconceptions which it 
created in the public mind will 
probably not be so quickly for- 
gotten. 

No rational thinker would 
discount the usefulness of the 
automotive industry in the na- 
tional defense program. There 
is no doubt that some of the 
automobile engine companies 
can do a creditable job of turn- 
ing out aircraft engines, but 
they wil! do so under license 
from aircraft engine companies 
and at the direction of these 
(Turn to page 14) 





McCarran Bill Seeks Return 


of CAA to Independent Status: 





MFRS. COOPERATING 


ADM. TOWERS SAYS 
Expects Net Gain of 3,700 Navy 
Planes in °41; Sees Engine 
Shortage; Opposes 
Nationalization 
Although admitting that Naval 
aircraft procurement is _ behind 


schedule and has encountered dis- 
appointing delays, Rear Adm. John 
H. Towers, chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics, told the 
House Naval Affairs Committee on 
Jan. 7 that aircraft manufacturers 
are cooperating with the govern- 
ment in efforts to speed production. 

Adm. Towers, the first witness in 
an inquiry into Navy défense 
progress, reminded the committee 
that the aircraft expansion program 
was “held up for months because of 
legal factors,” referring to the de- 
lay “in enacting the excess profits 
tax and amortization law. 

He pointed out that some com- 
panies which went ahead without 
waiting for legislation “will suffer 
because the legislation is not suffi- 
ciently retroactive to take care of 
them.” The aviation industry, he 
said, could not be blamed for this 

(Turn to page 25, col. 2) 


Testifies on Defense 





Adm. John H. Towers 


Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 

nautics, who recently discussed de- 

fense progress before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee. 


Rear 


SI Asks Transfer 
of Air Safety Board 
Functions to NACA 


N THE first Senate bill 

duced in the 77th Congress, Sen. 
Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) reopened 
his fight for the return of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to an inde- 
pendent status, and also asked that 
the functions of the former Air 
Safety Board be transferred to the 
National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

The bill, known as Sl, provides 
for sweeping changes in the present 
CAA-CAB set-up. Both the func- 
tions of the secretary of Commerce 
and the CAA administrator would 
be transferred to the chairman of 


the independent CAA, who would | 


in turn be empowered to appoint a 


$10,000-a-year executive director, to ’ 
many | 
functions. The office of administra- © 


whom he would delegate 


tor would be abolished. 
It is expected that a 


House at an early date, and passage 


by a substantial majority is indi- | 


(Turn to page 10, col. 1) 





Budget Bureau Slashes CPTP Funds 50%; 


Army and Navy Question Program’s 


Results in Decrease of 
CAA Appropriations; 
$33,500,000 for Airports 


LLOWING a statement by 

President Roosevelt that the 
Army and Navy did not feel they 
were receiving sufficient value from 
the CAA’s Civilian Pilot Training 
Program, the annual government 
budget message for the fiscal year 
1942, submitted to Congress Jan. 8, 
recommended that funds for the 
program be cut from $37,000,000 to 
$18,000,000. 

In discussing the $17,485,000,000 
budget, which carries $10,811,000,000 
for defense purposes, President 
Roosevelt told reporters that the 


Army and Navy feel that CPTP 
training is not particularly adopted 
to military flying practices, and that 
many of the participants are not in- 
terested in joining the services. 

It was indicated by the President 
that under the smaller program 
there will be intensified training, 
and a greater effort will be made 
to enroll students who are interested 
in entering the Army and Navy 
air services. 

It has been known for some time 
that neither the Army nor the Navy 
was satisfied with the CPTP. How- 


ever, six weeks ago, the CAA 
claimed that its “far-flung” pro- 
gram, “enlarged and altered last 


June to create a reservoir of citizen 


fiyers on which the armed services 
could draw for pilot material, 
already has fed more than 2,600 of 
its trainees to Army and Navy air 
training centers.” It was not pos- 
sible to confirm these figures in 
official Army and Navy quarters. 
CAA Decreased 


For the office of administrator of 


Civil Aeronautics, the Budget rec- 
ommended $41,550,986, exclusive of 
public works and trust accounts, a 


reduction of $18,970,791 under fiscal , 


1941 appropriations. The reduction 
includes the $19,000,000 CPTP cut. 
Items of increase, totaling $3,463,- 


285, consist of $87,619 for personal , 


services and other expenses for the 
(Turn to page 6, col. 3) 
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F. W. Caldwell Elected 
President of I.Ae.S.; 
Succeeds Maj. Doolittle 


Frank W. Caldwell, director of 
research for United Aircraft Corp., 
Hartford, 
Conn, and 
winner of the 
Sylvanus Al- 
bert Reed 
Award for 
1935 in recog- 
nition of his 
contributions 
to development 
of controllable 





and _ constant 
speed propel- 
Caldwell lers, has been 


elected presi- 
dent of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences for 1941. He suc- 
ceeds Maj. James H. Doolittle, re- 
tiring president, and will be in- 
ducted at the honors night dinner 
in New York, Jan. 28, which opens 
the Institute’s ninth annual meet- 
ing. 

Elected as vice-presidents for 
1941 are: W. A. M. Burden of Na- 
tional Aviation Corp.; Charles H. 
Colvin, chief of instrument division, 
U. S. Weather Bureau; Hall L. 
Hibbard, vice-president and chief 
engineer of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; Philip G. Johnson, OE eye so 
and general manager of Boeing Air- 
craft Co. Lester D. Gardner was 
re-elected executive vice-president; 
Grover Loening, consulting aero- 
nautical engineer, is treasurer, and 
C. E. Sinclair, secretary. 

Technical sessions of the annual 
meeting will be held Jan. 29-31 at 
Columbia University, New York, 
and will include presentation of 
more than forty-five papers on 
rotating wing aircraft, instruments, 
physiological problems, power 
plants, organic and synthetic ma- 
terials, structures, air transport, 
airplane design, meteorology and 
aerodynamics. 

At the honors night dinner, in addi- 
tion to presentation of the Sylvanus 
Albert Reed Award to Dr. Hugh L. Dry- 
den of the National Bureau of Standards, 
Howard Hughes will receive the Octave 
Chanute Award, and Glenn L. Martin 
the Daniel Guggenheim Medal. The 
Lawrence Sperry Award will be con- 
ferred for outstanding aeronautical work 
accomplished by a young man, while the 
Robert M. Losey Award for meteorology 
and John Jeffries Award for aviation 
— will be presented for the first 


3 NATA Officials 
Urge Continuation 


Of CPT Program 


Three officers of the National Avia- 
tion Training Association were in 
el the week of Jan. 6 con- 
erring government officials and 
Congressmen about the continuation 
of the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
after July 1. The NATA is a newly- 
formed organization of civilian flying 
schools engaged in the CPTP. 

The officers who visited the capital 
| ste William A. Ong, president, and 
Gent of Ong Aircraft Corp., Kan- 
pov. Mo.; Leslie H. Bowman, vice 
Gent, of Aircraft Sales Corp., Ft. 
Tex.; and Col. Roscoe Turner, 
president, and president of Roscoe 
" Aeronautical Corp., Indianapolis. 
NATA is mapping a fight to 
additional appropriation for 
It believes the economic loss 
aes will be very considerable 
CPTP should be abandoned. 


American 
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British Still Building Civil Aircraft; 
Urged to Prepare Peacetime ‘Campaign’ Now 


A limited number of civil air- 
planes is still being produced in 
Great Britain for export purposes, 
and the British aircraft industry 
should prepare now to make sure of 
its share of the world market after 
the war, according to E. C. Gordon 
England, manager director of Gen- 
eral Aircraft, Ltd. British manu- 
facturer. 

Writing in the aircraft supple- 
ment of the British Overseas Daily 
Mail, of Nov. 23, last, England said 
there is a “general impression that 
civil airplanes are no longer being 
produced in this country, and that 
in any case all manufacturing 
efforts should be concentrated on 
military production. 

“Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. A limited number of 
civil machines is being produced 
here today for overseas markets, 
and its sale abroad is a valuable 
contribution to British export 
trade.” 

Interest in flying after the war 
will be greater than ever, England 
said. “There will be a demand for 





airliners, smaller craft for feeder 
lines, trainers and light machines 
for the private owner. Probably, 
too, we shall see the wholesale 
adoption of aircraft by business 
houses for the transport of their 
executives,” he continued. 

“To satisfy this demand, it is 
essential that design and develop- 
ment of such types should be in 
hand now, so that when peace 
comes we shall know exactly what 
we are going to build and can pro- 
ceed to build it. 

“It is no use hoping to adapt 
military types for civil duties. Apart 
from the expense of the modifica- 
tions involved, military aircraft are 
designed primarily for performance, 
and comfort is a very secondary 
consideration. 

“The only way for the British 
aircraft industry to make sure of its 
share of the world aircraft market 
is to prepare its campaign now; and 
by devoting some part of its re- 
sources to the production and ex- 
port of ever-improving civil types 
it will be laying the foundation of a 
vigorous and prosperous future.” 








Dr. Hugh Dry. den to 


Receive Reed Award 


Dr. Hugh L. 
Dryden of the 
National Bu- 
reau of Stand- 
ards has been 
chosen by the 
Fellows of the 
Institute of the 
Aerona utical 
Sciences as the 
1940 recipient 
of the Sylvanus 
Albert Reed 
Award, con- 
ferred annually 
for notable con- 
tributions to the sciences relating to 
aeronautics. 

Dr. Dryden, who will receive the 
Award at the Institute’s Honors Night 
dinner in New York on Jan. 28, was 
named “for his contributions to the 
mechanics of boundary layer flow and 
to the interpretation of wind tunnel 
experiments.” He is chief of the 
mechanics and sound division of the 
Bureau of Standards, having been on 
the Bureau's staff since 1918. 

The Reed Award, which carries an 
honorarium of $250, was endowed in 
1933 through a bequest of $10,000 to 
the Institute by the late Dr. S. A. 
Reed, designer of metal aircraft pro- 
pellers. 





Dryden 


Pan Am Sells Great Britain 
3 of 6 Boeings on Order 


Great Britain has purchased three of 
the six new Boeing Clipper planes 
ordered by Pan American Airways, the 
British Pu Mission announced 
Dec. 30. The first plane is expected to 
be flown across the Atlantic by a Brit- 
ish crew when it is available from Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co. in February, while the 
other two are scheduled for delivery 
within two months following. 

The British are reported to have paid 
$1,000,000 each for the craft which will 
probably be used for maintaining air 
communications between Great Britain 
and its dominions. The six planes, ac- 
cording to testimony at a recent CAB 
hearing, cost PAA $4,600,000. 


Roseanna McQueston Resigns 

Roseanna McQueston, secretary 
to Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Robert H. Hinckley, has re- 
signed her position. She will assist 

in the management of a new flying 
shee at Palo Alto, Cal., it is re- 
ported. 


R. E. Elw ell Appointed 
Attorney for CAA 


Richard E. Elwell, former attorney 
for the late Anthony G. H. Fokker and 
Fokker Aircraft Corp., and who has re- 
cently been connected with the Dept. 
of Interior, has been appointed chief 
attorney for the compliance service of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, it 
was announced Jan. 6. 

Elwell will act as legal adviser to the 
Administrator, supervising the enforce- 
ment of safety provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, administration of the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program, and 
other related matters. 

At the Dept. of Interior, Elwell was 
engaged in reorganizing the office of the 
Solicitor. He has also worked in the 
office of the Alien Property Custodian, 
served as special assistant to the Attor- 
ney General handling war claims, as di- 
vision counsel for NRA, and as general 
counsel for the Prison Industries Re- 
organization Administration. 


JACK FRYE MARRIES 


TWA President Weds Helen Varner 
Vanderbilt on New Year’s Day 


Jack Frye, president of TWA, and 
Helen Varner Vanderbilt. former wife 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt Jr.. were mar- 
ried at Echo Canyon, Ariz.. on New 
Year’s Day. Justice of the Peace Paul 
V. McCaw performed the ceremony. 

The bridal couple and 10 guests rode 
to the scene of the wedding on horse- 
back. Both Frye and Mrs. Vanderbilt 
had been married twice previously. 


Barney Capehart Seles 
Collier’s Magazine Staff 


B. Carl Capehart, well known in avia- 
tion as “Cape” or “Barney.” has re- 
signed as advertising manager of Flying 
and Popular Aviation to join Collier’s as 
aviation specialist in the advertising de- 
partment. 

Capehart has been in aviation for 
many years and for a time before join- 
ing the magazine was with Buchanan & 
Co., national advertising agency. He has 
frequently been an announcer at air 
meets. 


Soaring Society Elects 


Youston Sekella, veteran glider pilot, 
has been elected president of the Elm‘ra 
Area Soaring Society, succeeding William 
L. McGrath, who resigned because of 
business duties. McGrath is vice-presi- 
dent and director of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 





Leaves Aero Chamber 


Robert W. Ayer 


Manager of technical department, 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
has resigned to become assistant to 
the president of Fleetwings Inc., 
Bristol, Pa., starting in latter part of 
January. Jack T. Gray, chief of CAA 
aircraft airworthiness section, has 
been appointed to succeed Ayer at the 
Chamber, 


Col. Evans on Active Duty 


Col. Floyd E. Evans, president of the 
airport division of the American Road 
Builders’ Association, is now division air 
officer, Headquarters 32d Division, Camp 
Beauregard, La. 





Calendar 


27-31—Technical Airport 
ference, Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 

28—Honors Night Dinner, Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

29-31—9th Annual Meeting of the 
Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Columbia Univers- 
ity, New York, N. Y. 

1-9—National Boat and Sport 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago, 


Jan. Con- 


Pennsylvania. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


ml. 

3-5—Annual Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Air 
Transport Association, El Jar- 
din Hotel, Brownsville, Tex. 

6—Meeting of Purchasing Com- 
mittee, Air Transport Asso- 
clation, El Jardin Hotel, 
Brownsville, Tex. 

15-23—6th Annual National 
Sportsmen's Show, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, 


i. we 
22-Mar. 2—3d Annual Inter- 
national Sportsmen's Show, 
International Amphitheater, 
Chicago, Ill. 
3-7—American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Mayflower, 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
. 24-29—Machine & Tool Progress 
Exhibition, Detroit, Mich. 
. 25-Sept. 2—3d Annual American 
Open Soaring Contest, Joliet, 
Til. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 





Fast Moving Gift 


It takes only a week to deliver a 
Christmas present to England, Lock- 
heed and Vega airplane employes 
have discovered. 

Seven days after their gift, a Lock- 
heed Hudson bomber, took off from 
Burbank, Cal., with Pilot Jimmie 
Mattern at the controls the plane 
had landed in England and the do- 
nors were the recipients of a message 
of appreciation from Lord Beaver- 
brook, British minister of aircraft 
production. 

The bomber, christened “Spirit of 
Lockheed-Vega Employees,” was 
made possible by the donation of two 
hours of labor by almost 20,000 Lock- 
heed and Vega workers. 





















































































































Speaking of Tires 





Largest airplane wheel assembly ever 
constructed—2,700 pounds of it—is 
hoisted aloft by 119-pound Dorothy 
Rush, employe of Douglas Aircraft Co. 
Unit shown, 96 inches in diameter, is 
one of two main wheel assemblies re- 
ceived recently at the Douglas plant 
at Santa Monica, Cal., for the tricycle 
landing gear on the B-19, super-bomber 
nearing completion for the Army Air 
Corps. Air in the tube alone weighs 
28 pounds. Tire and tube were manu- 
factured by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., the wheel and brake by Bendix 
Aviation. 


Jet-Propulsion Blast 


Engine Is Announced 


Development of a jet-propulsion blast 
engine deriving its power from the 
controlled detonation of an explosive 
fuel mixture has been announced at 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of Aero- 
nautics, New York University. 

The result of four years of research 
by E. B. Myers, a radio research and 
development engineer, and Dr. Alex- 
ander Klemin, head of the Guggenheim 
school, the new motor is designed to 
increase the carrying power and speed 
of airplanes. 

The model of the invention is a com- 
bination of cylinders four ft. long and 
six in. in diameter. A manual valve 
releases the fuel into an asbestos-coated 
auxiliary chamber where heat forces it 
into a gaseous state. Closing of the 
valve turns on an ignition system, and 
a spark plug fires the mixture. A tre- 
mendous pressure is thus generated, and 
the high velocity ejection is forced 
through a steel nozzle. The velocity 
results in a “jet” reaction which thrusts 
the plane forward 

Although the engine is now designed 
only as an auxiliary to conventional 
motors, and would be dropped by para- 
chute to the air field immediately after 
the take-off, Myers declared that sus- 
tained flights are not beyond reason. 








20 South Americans 
to Receive CPTP Courses 


Civilian Pilot Training Program 
courses will be given in 1941 to 20 South 
American college students, one from 
each republic, if possible, according to 
CAA Administrator Donald Connolly. 

Training will be given with $20,000 
from a special Presidential appropriation 
for Latin American cooperation, made 
available to the CAA by the State Dept. 
Students will be selected from Latin 
American nationals now attending col- 
lege in the U. S. Selection will be made 
by diplomatic representatives of the 
countries. 





Warner Sworn In 


Edward P. Warner was sworn 
in Jan. 7 for a six-year term as 
a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. He was confirmed 
by the Senate on Jan. 3. Harllee 
Branch and Warner also have 
been reappointed as chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively, 
of the Board, their terms expir- 
ing Dec. 31, 1941. 
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9,000 Airport Ground Servicemen 
To be Trained in WPA-CAA Program 


U. S. Office of Education Also a Sponsor of First | 


National en 


to Train Men for Airport Servicing Jobs 


A national program for training of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 airport ground 
servicemen under sponsorship of three 
government agencies has been 
launched with a Works Progress Ad- 
ministration allotment of $1,429,690 
It is the first project of its kind. 

Four units have already been estab- 
lished, with three more to start soon. 

Sponsor of the program is the WPA. 
Co-sponsors are the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the U. S. Office of 
Education. Both the War Department 
and the Advisory Commission to the 
Council on National Defense, have 
approved the project. 

“The significant increase in the 
number of licensed pilots resulting 
from the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram of the CAA has resulted in ad- 
ditional responsibilities to airport per- 
sonnel and has shown a need for a 
new type of personnel comparable in 
some respects to those employed at 
the automobile service station,” Dr. 
R. W. Hambrook, senior specialist in 
trade and industrial education of the 
U. 8S. Office of Education, said. “The 
situation generated considerable dis- 
cussion as to a desirable means of 
meeting it. 

“The CAA has assumed the re- 
sponsibility for the selection of air- 
ports having suitable and adequate 
facilities, including classroom space 
for conducting programs with an en- 
rollment of ten students each, for 
periods of from ten to twelve weeks. 

“It is contemplated that after an 
experimental period, with ten airports 
conveniently located near Washington, 
to expand the program, using regular 
defense training funds for the pay- 
ment of instructors. It is expected 
that a total of 100 instructors will 
eventually be employed throughout 
the states and that these instructors 
will conduct programs on  approxi- 
mately 500 different airports. 

“Trained airport ground servicemen 
will do much to eliminate congestion 
and danger to life and property at 
civilian airports. These men will prove 
invaluable in a national emergency. 

“Trainees are being selected from 
WPA rolls, with former experience, 
physical fitness, hobby interests, at- 





Z, 656 Airports i in U.S 
Alaska as of Jan. 1 


Airports, landing fields and sea- 
plane bases in the U. S. and Alaska 
totaled 2,656 as of Jan. 1, 1941, an in- 
crease of 205 over Jan. 1, 1940, accord- 
ing to the CAA. 

The total includes 788 municipal 
and 496 commercial airports, 289 CAA 
intermediate fields, 507 auxiliary fields, 
21 Naval air stations, 69 Army fields, 
and 161 miscellaneous government, 
private and state fields. Of these, 
776 were either fully or partially 
lighted for night flying. 

Seaplane mooring floats constructed 
under the CAA-NYA program  ac- 
counted for a large percentage of the 
increase. On Jan. 1, 1940, there were 
171 bases and anchorages available, 
compared with 325 this year. 

Six states and the Territory of 
Alaska each have more than 100 fields, 
as follows: California, 174; Texas, 146; 
Alaska, 129; Pennsylvania, 107; Florida, 
122; Michigan, 116 and Ohio, 105. 


New Plywood Plant in Canada 


A plant to manufacture plywood and 
veneer for use in the aircraft industry 
is being established at Ste. Therese, 
Canada, by Commonwealth Plywood Co. 
Ltd. to fill contracts with the British 
government. The factory, which will 
employ 200 workers, is expected to be- 
gin production by the end of January. 


titudes, and age as the basis for se- 


lection. The training program has 
been broken down into fifty units 
Training in general will include 


handling of planes on the ground, di- 
recting pilots, servicing planes, main- 
taining equipment, and enforcing regu- 
lations.” 

Dr. Hambrook has directed develop- 
ment of the training course, with the 
assistance of airline and airport of- 


ficials and representatives of the CAA. 
Qualified persons on WPA rolls, 


se- 





lected by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and recommended for employ- 
ment as instructors in this program, 


are training under Dr. Hambrook’s 
supervision before inaugurating local 
training courses. 

Representing WPA is Reginald I. 


Heath, former manager of Utica, N. Y., 
airport and R. A. F. pilot in World 
War I. Representing CAA is John H 
Geisse, who has been chief of the 
power plant section. 

Units of tem men each have been 
opened at the following airports: Con- 
gressional Airport, near Washington, 
D. C.; Curtiss-Wright Airport at Balti- 
more, Md.; Byrd Airport at Richmond, 
Va.; and Lock Haven Airport at Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

Units will open soon at Roosevelt 
Field, L. I., Bendix Airport at Bendix, 
N. J., amd Mercer County Airport at 
West Trenton, N. J. Three more air- 
ports are yet to be selected in the 
east and if these function successfully, 
the program will become national. 





First Issue 


IL 
BELLRINGER 





“The Bellringer,” 
monthly house organ of Bell Aircraft 
cently A. T. Hapke, advertising man- 


Vol. 1, No. 1 of 


ager, is editor of “The Bellringer”; 
managing editor is M. S. Kennedy, Jr.; 
advisory editor, Fred R. Neely; chief 
department editor, Paul Grezelle. Cover 
photo of “The Bellringer” shows Bell 
officials greeting Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold 
and William S. Knudsen when the two 
visited the company in September. 


Off the Beam 


PORTERS AT the new Airlines Term 

nal, New York City, are to be calle 
“skycaps.” Willie Wainwright of Ne 
Orleans submitted the name in a recep 
contest and receives $100 for his labor 
A total of 2,780 persons entered the cop. 
test. 

. > > 

ATLANTIC AIRMOTIVE Corp. at 
Kohler, Wis., is using old tri-motor 
Fords for radio experimental work 
The company recently purchased its 
third ‘tin goose.’ 

> 7 > 
THE PUBLIC has been grabbing fy 
the new airline calendars, as usuaj 
In Washington, a man worked oy 
a new gag. He walked into Uniteg; 
city ticket office, laid a card on th 
counter which said, “Please, May | 
have a calendar?” Thinking him » 
be one of life’s less fortunate, ny 
possessed of all his faculties, mS 
counterman, giving him typical Mai 
liner service (adv.), ham ed him i 
calendar. “Thank you very much’ 
said the man, clearly and audibly- 
and walked out. 
THIRTEEN different types of iron a@ 
steel are utilized in the construction ¢ 
a modern high-power aircraft engine, a 
cording to technicians of Pratt & Whi. 
ney Aircraft. There are approximate) 
60 active specifications covering ferrow 
metals used in building the engines. | 
IT APPEARS, says Raymond Stoug 
chief of the Civil Aeronautics Boar; 
economic bureau, that a fair averag 
statement of travel time in Alaska ‘ 
seven or eight minutes of air travel fr 
each day of dog team travel.” Stoug 
who recently made an extensive surve 
of Alaskan aviation, reveals that a on 
way dog team trip from Fairbanks + 
Nome formerly took 30 days at a om 
of $500. Now the airplane does it} 
four hours at a cost of $78 per pe 
senger. 
. * > 
REMOVAL of trolley wires, poles w 
tracks in Cicero Ave. alongside Chica 
Municipal Airport by Chicago Surfer 
Lines was ordered recently by the Ii 
nois Commerce Commission. The com 
mission further directed that motor bus 
be substituted for the street cars us 
there now. The action was taken afte 
the city council decided the poles we 
a hazard to air traffic. 
> > * 

TO C. R. DALRYMPLE, district 
traffic manager in Fargo, N. D., for 
Northwest Airlines, goes the laurels 
for having sold what is believed to 
be the longest ticket for 1940. He 
prepared a ticket covering 19,18 
miles for Dr. Charles Stafford of 
Baudette, Minn., who was flying te 
Manila, P. I. The cost was $1,497.% 

> > o 







FOG which closed New York City # 
most of the East in mist for four dy 
late in December ran the loss to # 
lines up to $1,000,000 for the period. 
transport companies canceled over ’ 
trips inbound and outbound at l# 
Guardia Field. 


CPTP Insurance 

Effective Jan. 1, insurers of studa® 
in the Civilian Pilot Training Progra 
increased reimbursement for hospita 
zation and medical care from $50 9 
$1,000, maintaining the $9 premium # 
the preliminary course, which also 
cludes $3,000 payment for death. & 
increase in the amount of hospital # 
medical care will apply also to premiug 
on the secondary course ($12), primal 
instructor refresher course of 20 t 
hrs. ($6.50) and the secondary inst 
tor refresher course of 25-30 hrs. ($79 


Aviation Course at Prep Scho 
The Peddie School, a boys’ private 
paratory school at Hightstown, N. J..% 
cently announced the addition of 4 
aviation course to its educational »* 
gram. 
Students 16 years of age or older ¥4 
be permitted to enroll in ground 
classes which will follow the Civil 
Pilot Training Program used in colle 
while the flying course, open to studel 
at least 18 years old, will lead ® 
private pilot's license when com 
with ground instruction. 


— 
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This month we inaugurate a new feature—the Funnyboner’s Dept. We'd like to hear 
about the boners you pulled when you were learning to fly. I think we'll get some pretty 
good laughs, and of course, there’s nothing like profiting by the other fellow’s mistakes! 


Major Al Williams, alias ‘‘Tattered Wing-Tips,’’ M@ér., 
Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





FUNNYBONER, NUMBER 1 


Here is the first boner I pulled while 
learning to fly: 

I had just soloed and had logged a few 
hours solo time, when I took the trainer 
up for a half hour practicing turns and 
figure eights. When my half hour was up, 
I glided back to the airport and prepared 
to land. I checked the wind sock as usual, 
but this day I must have been thinking 
of something else, for I started to land 
down wind. The plane was an old two- 
seater, open-cockpit plane and landed 
rather hot. My approach was good, but 
as I leveled off to set her down, I noticed 
the hangars and school office were flash- 
ing by at rather a high rate of speed. I 
kept pulling back on the stick trying to 
set her down, but I kept using more and 
more of the runway. f noticed the last 
hangar at the end of the runway flash 
past, and I gunned her to come around 
again. As I did, I noticed another plane 
preparing to land in the opposite direc- 
tion to which I was attempting to land. 

All of a sudden it dawned on me that 
I had landed down wind instead of into 


the wind. Clifford Smith, Forest Hills, L. 1. 


IS THERE A CARPENTER 
IN THE HOUSE? 


Two amateur pilots were building a han- 
gar for their ioon. They had been saving 
money for a long time to build this han- 
gar, and they had just enough lumber 
on hand—and no more. 

Unfortunately, one of the pilots, while 
working, sawed a ten-foot beam of 3” x 
5” in half by mistake, He now had two 





five-foot lengths and the plans called for 
a ten-foot beam. To complete the han- 

ar, they had to splice the two five-foot 
Cocshe together. And remember—aside 
from nails, they could spare nothing, 
neither hardware nor wood. If you had 
been there, how would you have helped 


those two fellows splice those two pieces 
together? 


Send in your answer, with illustrations. 


THE CHINESE HAVE 
THE RIGHT IDEA 


Here in this country, we usually judge a 
man by what he has: 300 hours in the 
air, a million dollars, or a set of twins. 
In China, on the other hand, a person is 
judged by what he hasn't. Bad habits, a 
loud mouth, or a shrewish wife, for in- 
stance. 
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Now, if you really want to appreciate 
Gulfpride Oil to the fullest, you've got 
to aa the Chinese point of view. Gulf- 
pride is important to you because of 
what it hasn't! 

Gulfpride Oil hasn't a lot of things 
which might lead to inefficient lubrica- 
tion in your motor, because we've gone 
to a lot of trouble to see that these things 
were taken out! 

To be specific, we've started with only 
the finest crudes. Because, while we know 
it's possible to make a fair oil out of 
poor crude, we know that only the finest 
crude will give you the dest oil. 

Also, that’s why we use the Alchlor 
process—experience has shown us that 
this special process removes up to 20% 
more of the carbon and sludge formers! 
It all boils down to this: because we've 
taken the trouble to see that Gulfpride 
has a lot of important ‘‘hasn'ts’’"—you've 
got one of the finest, toughest, longest- 
lasting oils you could put into a motor! 


THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 


Dear T.W.T.: 

I am the only man alive, who holds the 
solution to a problem which has baffled 
science for years. 

I shall explain to you why Halley's comet 
is not a comet, but is none other than my 
uncle, Pookie Googins. 

Uncle Pookie was the greatest safe cracker 
of all time. Admired by all in that profes- 





sion. Safe manufacturers spent thousands of 
dollars inventing new safes just to baffle 
Uncle Pookie. But he always found a way 
to spoil their efforts. Finally, they built a 
safe that was fire-proof, torch-proof, bomb- 
proof, and crack-proof. But that didn’t stop 
Uncle Pookie, no sir! 

He had heard of the wonderful things 
G. A. G. was doing, so he proceeded to the 
nearest airport and obtained a small bortle 
of this amazing gas. 

He poured a little of the G. A. G. in the 
cracks around the safe door, calmly stood 
back, and flicked a lighted match at it. 

Well sir, right then and there Uncle Pookie 
discovered the meaning of the saying ‘‘Crime 
doesn’t pay.” 

You can yank my prop, if that safe didn’t 
make a noise like a cross between a thunder- 
bolt and a gang of women at a fire sale. With 
a tremendous howl, it left the floor and took 
Pookie at the belt buckle. 

There he stuck as she zoomed for the 
stratosphere. 

The last time he passed the earth, I no- 
ticed he and the safe were taking on a tear- 
drop shape. I figure he will come around 
again in about forty years, and by that time 
I hope to invent a gun that will shoot a life 
line to him. I’m considering using G. A. G. 
instead of powder to fire it with. 


Flipper Lewis 


P.S. That ring around Saturn is a friend of 
mine who took off in a power glider with a 
tank full of G. A. G. and got his controls 
jammed in a left bank. 
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Not less than $745,800,000 will be 
necessary to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for an adequate U. 
S. airport system, according to Wil- 
liam C. Slee, assistant engineer- 
director, and manager of the airport 
| division of the American Road 
_ Builders’ Association. 

Slee pointed out that the $40,000,- 
000 recently appropriated by Con- 
gress for national defense airport 
work permits expenditure of only 
$200,000 on 200 airports. 

At the ARBA’s 38th annual con- 
vention, to be held in New York, 
Jan. 27-31, the airport division, in 
cooperation with the University of 
Michigan, NAA, National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, and 
the American Association of Airport 
Executives, is sponsoring the largest 
technical airport conference ever to 
be held. 

One of the conference’s highlights 
will be the judging of entries in a 
design competition for airport pas- 
senger terminals. Engineering and 
architectural students in leading 
universities will participate in the 
competition, and merit awards for 
the three best designs will be given. 
AMERICAN AVIATION will sponsor one 
or more of the awards. 

“As far back as 1931, the American 
Road Builders’ Association recognized 
the close relation between the economic 
design and construction of highways and 
the economic design and construction of 
airports,” Slee said. “During that year, 
in order to assist in a solution of the 
problems involved in airport develop- 
ment, Clarence M. Young, assistant sec- 
retary of Commerce for aeronautics, 
organized a cooperative committee. 
known as the ‘Committee on Airport 
Drainage and Surfacing,’ composed of 
representatives of the Aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce, 
the American Engineering Council, and 
the American Road Builders’ Association, 
» to undertake the necessary studies. The 
findings of this committee were pub- 
lished Dec. 1, 1931, and may be found 
in a bulletin printed by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Aeronautics 
Branch, entitled: Report of Committee 
on Airport Drainage and Surfacing. 

“It is interesting to note, in reviewing 
this report, one part of the basic re- 
quirements included in the Airport Rat- 
ing Regulations of the Department of 
Commerce, which reads as follows: ‘The 
landing area, whether turf, artificial 
surfacing, or a combination of the two, 
shall be sufficiently smooth to permit 
» driving over any part thereof in a light 
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$40,000,000 Not Enough to Develop 
Adequate Airport System, Slee Says 


W. C. Slee 





weight automobile at a speed of at least 
30 miles per hour without discomfort 
to the occupants,’ 

“That basic requirement was in vogue 
but 10 years ago. Think how obsolete 
it seems today. It is however no more 
obsolete than many of the landing fields 
that, of necessity, are now used by 
many of our commercial airlines. 

“Little more than one year ago, the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
took up where it had left off, in the 
field of airport development, and organ- 
ized an airport division. The work of 
the division in its first year of existence 
has been to educate the general public 
all over the U. S., to the inadequacy 
of our airport system, and to the neces- 
sity of having established, a long range 
program of airport development that 
will ultimately give us a coordinated na- 
tional airport system. 

“During the last session of our Con- 
gress, the government, recognizing its 
obligation in airport development, ap- 
propriated $40,000,000, to be used on 
not more than 250 civil airports through- 
out the country, to be chosen with re- 
gard to their importance to national 
defense. 

“A recent issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 
published a complete list of the projects 
to be financed out of this appropriation. 
The number to be improved, even after 
spreading the money as thin as possible 
is 200. Testimony presented to congres- 
sional committees showed conclusively 
the necessity of appropriations in the 
near future, for the improvement or 
construction of 3,929 airports. The 
average allocation out of this $40,000,000 
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THE WORLD’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
SURVEY OF AIRPORT PROBLEMS 


National and International in Scope! 
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444 Photos — 64 Diagrams 


From a detailed analysis of 22 im- 
portant airports in the Americas and 
26 in Europe (with scale plans and 
photographs) Mr. Wood proceeds to 
a presentation of new and extremely 
valuable ideas for every phase of air- 
port planning and operation, present 
and future. Unquestionably one of 
the most important aeronautical books 
ever published. Tremendous value for $12.50 


COWARD-McCANN - 2 West 45th Street - New York 











































Hitler’s Loss, Minnesota’s Gain 


A co-designer of the Messerschmitt 
fighter plane, Albert Gail, is now 
assistant professor of aeronautical en- 
gineering at the University of Min- 
nesota. Gail, who escaped from 
Germany in 1937 on the pretext that 
he was coming to the U. S. to sell 
inventions, says he and Robert Luss- 
ner designed the Messerschmitt be- 
tween 1933 and 1937 in experimental 
laboratories of the Bavarian Aircraft 
works. 











appropriation as you can readily see is 
$200,000. 


“Assuming that the original estimate 
of 3,929 airports is adequate for the 
safe and efficient operation of our com- 
mercial and private fiying, the postal 
service and national defense, (many 
authorities have set the figure conserv- 
atively at 5,000). then we will have 
remaining to be improved 3,729. Should 
we use the average figure of $200,000 per 
airport it will be seen that we need. 
and need now, not less than $745,800,000, 
to carry out the recommendations of the 
CAA. 

“I mentioned before that this $40,- 
000,000, was spread as thin as possible. 
To clarify that statement I wish to point 
out that originally it was deemed nec- 
essary and advisable to pave runways 
on some airports to a width of 150 
feet. In stretching out the appropria- 
tion it was found necessary to reduce 
this paving in many instances to a width 
of 100 feet. Now let us consider just 
what this means. It was found, after 
sufficient study, that a width of 150 feet 
was necessary for safe operation of air- 


craft under certain local conditions. The 
local conditions still exist. In order to 
bring these landing areas up to their 


predetermined dimensions for safe oper- 
ation, supplemental work will be neces- 
sary out of future appropriations. This 
means higher unit prices for extensions, 
loss of economy, and ultimate higher 
re for the completion of such a pro- 
ect. 

“Let’s tell the world, or at least our 
part of the world, every chance we 
get, just what is needed in airport 
facilities for the safe conduct of all 
branches of aviation. I believe one of 
the most apropos remarks made dur- 
ing the last year, which indicates our 
sad lack of landing facilities was made 
by Lt. A. H. Near. manager of Bowman 
Field, Louisville, Ky. and vice-president 
of the airport division of the American 
Road Builders’ Association, during the 
Aviation Forum in Washington last 
May, he said in part ‘and so we are 
going to have 50.000 airplanes—Gentle- 
men, these are going to be airplanes of 
a completely new design, they will not 
have any wheels, they will have feet, 
claw feet, so they can land in trees, 
because we sure do not have the air- 
rorts to take care of them.’” 


Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 











office; $2,827,776 for the mainte- 
nance of air navigation facilities: 
$4,200 for miscellaneous expenses of 
the technical development division; 
$412,640 for personal services and 
other expenses incident to the en- 
forcement of safety regulations, and 
$131,050 for operating Washington 
National Airport on a full annual 
basis. 

Offsetting these are decreases of 
$16,400 due to abolition of the pro- 
cedural review unit; $120,912 sav- 
ings in rent in the District of 
Columbia through removal of the 
offices to the new airport; $440,696 
for purchase of equipment in 
calendar 1941 for maintenance of 
air navigation facilities and for 
other units; $86,700 due to equip- 
ment purchases and for temporary 
employes engaged in construction 
work at Washington National Air- 
port; $2,636,580 for establishment of 
air navigation facilities; $19,000,000 
for curtailment of CPTP; $132,788 
for miscellaneous items, or a total 
of $22,434,076. 

































































Airports 
Also recommended was $33,500,0% 
for “completion” of the CAA $40.| 
000,000 airport program now under.| 
way. The initial appropriation 4 
$40,000,000 was made several month; 
ago for construction or improve. 
ment of not more than 250 airports 
CAA subsequently announced thai 
$34,203,843 of that amount was being 
spent on 200 fields. Thus, the $33. 
500,000 recommended by the budge; 
does not include appropriations fo; 
additional airport projects, but wil] 
be added to the $40,000,000. It js 
expected, however, that Congres; 
may provide additional funds for 
expansion of the program when the 
question of appropriations for this 
purpose is considered, unless devel. 
opments influence diversion of air. 
port work to the military from the 
civil. 
CAB 
A net reduction of $137,122 wa; 
recommended by the budget in the 
estimates of the Civil Aeronautic 
Board, due to savings said to bh 
effected through reorganization, and/ 
the transfer to the Public Building; 
Administration of funds for the rent 
of space in the District, despite spe-| 
cific increases totaling $77,797 t 
take care of increased work. Th 
increase is necessary to dispose o 
the volume of work now comin 
before it by reason of the increased 
activity in aviation, Presiden 
Roosevelt said. 


Air Corps 

A total cash appronriation of $1- 
641,041,000, plus $328,283,995  con- 
tract authorization was _ recom. 
mended for the Army Air Corn 
Of the cash total. it is recommende 
that not exceeding $1,201,159,597 bk 
available for payments under con- 
tracts for the procurement of air- 
craft and other Air Corps supplie 
and equipment authorized by 1% 
appropriation acts, and that not ex 
ceeding $792,381 go for payment o 
cbligations incurred under con- 
tracts executed prior to July ! 
1939. For fiscal 1941, the Air Corp 
appropriation was $1,190,854,961 


Navy Aeronautics 
For the Navv’s Bureau of Aero- 


nautics, $434,550.000 was _ recom: 
mended, of which $350,372.000 i 
available for new aircraft an 


equipment, spare parts and acces 
sories, including plant expansic 
and facilities in private plants. @ 
this amount, $350,000,000 is to hk 
available for payment of obligation 
incurred under contract authoriz- 
tion carried in the Navy Appropri:- 
tion Act for fiscal 1941. An iter 
ef $9,500,000 is earmarked for con- 
tinuing experiments and develop 
ment work on all types of ait 
craft. and includes salaries. A tote 
of $600,000 is earmarked for travel- 
ing expenses, including flying 
new aircraft from plant to naval 
station. 





Air Mail 

In the Post Office Dept. $21- 
280,327 was recommended for é- 
mestic air mail service, compart 
with $20,440,199 in fiscal 1941. For- 
eign air mail will cost $16,707.50! 
compared with $16,247,149 in 1M 
It is known that the domestic figwt 
is the same as that submitted * 
the Budget Bureau by the PO. Te 
estimates “contemplate a modera 
expansion of air mail service, > 
domestic and foreign, by establis- 
ment of new or additional roulé 
the extension of existing routes, # 
the increase in frequency of tr? 
over existing routes,” the buds 
said. 
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SYMBOL OF A NATION ON GUARD 


When America sets about creating a defense for the way 
of life that began three centuries ago at Plymouth Rock, 
she supplies her Air Corps with airplanes of advanced de- 
sign, capable of decisive action. * * Advanced in every 
way is the Airacobra interceptor pursuit airplane. Through 
its many basic innovations in design, this streamlined 


weapon of defense possesses a combination of exceptional 





BELL 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
New York 





speed and fire power. Its ability to more effectively inter- 
cept and attack hostile aircraft gives new strength to our 
Air Corps. * * The products of the Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion are designed exclusively for defense. The constant 
perfection of our technical skill in the volume production 
of these airplanes is now our daily task. We believe this 


task hews closely to the line of American progress. 


Airacobra 
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[Civil] 


George Bryant Elected 
President of Austin Co. 


George A. Bry- 
ant, executive 
vice president 


and general 
manager of The 
Austin Co. since 
1930, was re- 
cently elected 
president and 
general manager 
of the company, 
an engineering 


and construc- 
tion organiza- 
tion located in 


Bryant Cleveland. The 
company has engaged in construction 
work in the aviation industry. 

Bryant, a native of Chicago, has 
been with The Austin Co. for the 
past 27 years, starting as a field 
engineer. He has been general man- 
ager since 1929. In this position he 
has had charge of building design, 
making of contracts, securing of ma- 
terials and field construction opera- 
tions, 

In addition, he has been actively 
interested in the development, through 
research, of new structural designs 
and welded construction, and in the 
application of controlled conditions 
principles in air-conditioned, window- 
less buildings of importance to de- 
fense industries. 

He succeeds the late W. J. Austin, 
who was killed in the recent United 
Air Lines accident at Chicago. 


Nebraska Flyers Name Officers 

Aeronautical Association of Nebraska 
at its annual meeting elected Ed Critch- 
field of Tecumseh president succeeding 
A. R. Burnham, Omaha. 

Other officers named were Sam Stuel, 
Hebron, vice-president, and J. R. Gobble, 
Beatrice, secretary. Tim Huff, Omaha; 
Dr. George Hanson, Hastings; and Larry 
Litwiller, Kearney, were named mem- 
bers of the advisory board for three-year 
terms. 








Property treined men whe can step directly 
into their jobs as craftsmen, mechanics, drafts- 





‘ 


men, designer 
from Aere 1.1.1. 


Acre 1.1.1. students ore trained in the indus- 
try's own production, end mein- 
tenance methods, vtilizing actual industry 
equipment, in extensive shops and laboro- 
tories, di 


y°enp 





Acre |.1.1. students receive a broad, thereugh 
end are therefore readily ad ib 


te many different types of work. = 
Aere I.1.t. gradvates can be regerded as the + 








source of key personnel of the future. 


tech g dedis 


for his knowledge, skill, and aptitude 
for the duties te which he is to be assigned. 





For information on grodvotes to be avoiloble 
write Donald E. Blasdel, Personnel Director 


Aero Industries Technical Institute 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 
JOHN K. NORTHROP 
President Northrop Aircrott, inc 
ROBERT E. GROSS ¢C. A. VAN DUSEN 
President, Lockheed Vice Pres., Consolidated 
Aircrott Corporation Aircrott Corporation 
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Airport Grants 


The Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics has issued certificates of air navi- 
gation facility necessity authorizing 
the expenditure of federal funds on 
the following projects: 


Birmingham Municipal Airport, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.—$255,029 for construction 
of runway; extension of existing run- 
ways; increasing lighting facilities; 
grading and draining field and develop- 
ing additional acreage. 


Denver Municipal Airport, Denver, 
Colo.—$82,768 for installation of com- 
plete field lighting system and con- 
trol tower, etc.; $487,192 for grading 
and drainage work; laying macadam 
base and oil pavement on runway; 
raising intersection of runways and 
laying macadam base and oil pave- 
ment on new taxiways; $99,643 for ad- 
ditional hangar space; building addi- 


tional concrete and oiled aprons; 
landscaping, etc. 
Groton Airport, Groton, Conn.— 


$94,379 for enlarging landing area to 
permit construction of three oiled 
gravel runways; installing new bound- 
ary lighting system and removing high 
tension lines, 

Willimantic Municipal Airport, Wil- 
limantic, Conn.—$157,646 for cutting, 
filling and grading and constructing 
landing strip and road. 


Jacksonville Municipal Airport, Jack- 


sonville, Fla.—$573,473 for clearing, 
grading and reconstructing runways, 
etc. 


Eau Gallie Airport, Melbourne, Fla.— 
$212,375 for clearing, grading and pav- 
ing runways, taxi-strips and road; con- 
structing administration building, etc. 


Orlando Municipal Airport, Orlando, 
Pla.—$277,990 for clearing and grading 
additional grounds; constructing ad- 
ditions to and surfacing existing run- 
ways; constructing new runways; re- 
vamping boundary light system and 
installing drainage facilities. 


Tallahassee Municipal Airport, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla.—$134,416 for grading and 
surfacing runway and roads; con- 
structing aprons at hangar, etc. 


Peter O. Knight Municipal Airport, 
Tampa, Fla.—$171,437 for construction 
of runways, drains and road; extension 
of field lighting system, etc. 


Palm Beach County Airport, West 
Palm Beach, Fla.—$420,110 for con- 
struction of concrete turning circles 
and apron; extension and widening of 
existing runways, taxistrips, apron, 
service road and parking area; installa- 
tion of drainage facilities, runway 
lighting system and wire fence en- 
closure, etc. 


DeKalb County Airport, Chamblee, 
Ga.—$406,805 for construction of two 
hangars. 

Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okla.— 
$112,592 for construction of hangar. 


Snohomish County Airport, Everett, 
Wash.—$407,664 for clearing, grading 
and paving parking area and taxi-strip; 
drainage, etc. 


Yakima Airport, Yakima, Wash.— 
$247,658 for clearing, grading, drainage, 
fencing, installing lighting system, de- 
molishing existing building, paving 
turnarounds, etc. 


Municipal Airport (Lindbergh Field), 
San Diego, Cal.—$395,000 for grading 
and paving runways and streets; ex- 
tending runways; completing construc- 
tion of hangars and control station 
building; constructing seaplane facili- 
ties; installing lighting and power fa- 
cilities; drainage, etc. 

University of North Carolina Airport, 
Chapel Hill, N. C.—$137,727 for clearing, 
grading, drainage, moving hangar, con- 
structing concrete apron, etc. 


Municipal Airport, North Platte, Neb. 
—$136,123 for grading, stabilizing and 
surfacing runways and turnarounds; 
installing drainage and lighting sys- 
tems, etc. 


Municipal Airport, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—$376,000 for constructing run- 
ways; drainage; additional lighting 
facilities. 


65,000 Active Pilots at Year-end, 
CAA Says; Reports Gains in All Field; 


There were approximately 65,000 
active pilots in the U. S. at the end 
of 1940, an increase of more than 
100% over the 31,264 reported on 
Jan. 1, 1940, according to a year- 
end review of the activities of the 
CAA and CAB. 


In 1940, the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Program “resulted in 25,168 
youths receiving their private pilots’ 
certificates, and at the end of the 
year another ‘batch’ of more than 
15,000 trainees was nearing comple- 
tion of the preliminary flight 
course,” the CAA said. The fall 
session of the 1940-41 program is 
furnishing the private course at 703 
colleges with a total quota of 15,- 
480 students, while the restricted 
commercial course is being given to 
3,100 students at 205 colleges. 

The number of certificated air- 
craft at year-end was estimated at 
17,000, a gain of more than 30% 
over the 12,829 at the beginning of 
the year. 

“Reports received thus far indi- 
cate that 1940 civil domestic pro- 
duction will total more than 6,750 
aircraft,” CAA said. “The produc- 
tion estimates . . show a marked 
trend in the lightplane category 
toward output of heavier aircraft 
with more powerful engines.” 

Concerning airports, the report 
pointed out that 200 fields are to 
be built or improved with the $40,- 
000,000 recently appropriated by 
Congress for national defense pur- 
poses. During 1940, the CAA Ad- 
ministrator issued 275 certificates 
for WPA work on airports, totaling 
over $40,000,000. This does not in- 













accessories. 





ELCO PT TORPEDO BOATS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
MODEL 30 B. FLYING BOATS BY MARTIN, CON- 
SOLIDATED AND VOUGHT-SIKORSKY INCLUDE 
SOUND-PROOFED AUXILIARIES BY LAWRANCE. 








clude $14,000,000 in sponsors’ cop. 
tributions. 

At the end of 1940, an estimate 
30,488 miles of lighted airway 
equipped with radio, communica. 
tions and weather-reporting facjlj.| 
ties, were in operation throughoy 
the U. S. and possessions. Thi 
compares with 28,745 miles on July 
1, 1940, and by next July 1 the tot, 
will reach 32,012, the CAA said. 

“Installation of the relatively! 
static-free ultra-high frequency 
radio equipment continued,” 
stated. “As of Jan. 1, there wer 
two such radio stations in opera. 
tion, 114 fan markers, and one ip. 
strument approach system. Presenj 
plans contemplate that by July 1 
1941, there will be 10 range stations 
157 fan markers and nine instry. 
ment approach systems.” 

At year-end, there were 28,05 
miles of teletype weather-reporting 
circuits in operation, the report 
said, compared with 27,068 last July 
Totai next July will be 55,456. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, re. 
porting on scheduled air transpor- 
tation, stated that at the end ¢ 
1940, there were 92,600 miles o 
domestic and foreign and territorial 
routes in operation, cumpared with 
80,100 miles at the end of 1939, 

“The domestic carriers flew a 
estimated 108,254,000 revenue mile 
during 1940, an increase of abou 
31% over the 82,571,523 miles flow 
in 1939; revenue passenger-mile 
reached 1,054,393,000, up 55% ove 
the 1939 total of 677,672,955; whik 
express pound-miles flown wer 
6,826,150,000, a gain of 25% over th 
5,411,227,041 for 1939,” the CAB said 











MODEL 30 8B. 


supplied by LAWRANCE 


. « provides reliable electrical power for major airplane 
The Lawrance Auxiliary illustrated, fea- 
tures a 24 volt, DC, aircraft generator with a contin- 
uous rating of 5 k.w. and a 5 minute rating of 734 k.w. 
Its 15 h.p. two cylinder air-cooled engine maintains 
the generator at 4000 r.p.m. under all load conditions. 











LAWRANCE ENGINEERING 


AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 
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In presenting this annual award for outstanding achievement in 
aviation, the donors acclaimed the Learmatic Navigator as one 
of the most important contributions to air navigation in a decade. /9 Dice ilies. : =P. 
This unique instrument combines the functions of an auto- ; & 7 @- 
matic radio direction finder and a directional gyro. Through the \ ; \ 
correlated indication of these two units, it provides the pilot “@- | IE cosa MO oo! . 
with a continuous running solution of air navigation problems, — @ \ © FF © 
including drift indication without seeing the ground. It solves S \ ¥# 
many complex navigational problems. For example: O 7 
Straight-line navigation along any desired track, either towards = -O \ 
or away from a radio tr itting station; ) 
Straight-line navigation under unknown and varying drift condi- . ; 
tions, without visual references outside the airplane; The above drawing illustrates the 
Rapid position fix and straight-line nevigation to any destina- progressive evolution of an sastru- 
tion not provided with a radio transmitting station; ment approach and landing ma- 


Raphd tustrsment b end tending esing © tlagie aor neuver using Learmatic Navigator. 


directional marker located on the prolongation of the desired Top right: the Learmatic instru- 








renway er seadreme lane. ment case. It houses the directional 

And, in addition: All indications of an automatic station. 897° US. and bet the he 

seeking radio direction finder; All indications of a directional CORNED CEG ORS CARS CONE. 

gyro. The Learmatic Navigator, latest of a long series of radio — Lower right: the dial face of the 

developments which Lear Avia has brought to aeronautics, is Learmatic, showing the linear 

now in production and available for civil and military plane 360° Azimuth Scale divided into 

installation, Write for complete descriptive literature. equal degree marks. 

* 
LEAR AVIA, INC., Dayton, Ohio 
Pactric Division: Atrtantic Drvision: Wicurta Division: Export: 
Lear Avia of California, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Beech Aircraft Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 

| 1030 North McCadden Place, Service Station: Wichita, Kansas. New York, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. Roosevelt Field, Mineola, N. Y. Cable: Learavia, N. Y. 
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Independent CAA Sought 


(Continued from page 1) 








































































cated. Senate approval would prob- 
ably be by a narrower margin. 

The provision placing air safety 
jurisdiction under the NACA came 
as a complete surprise in Washing- 
ton, even to NACA itself. In the 
past, however, many controversial 
' problems relating to air safety have 
been submitted to the NACA by 
the Air Safety Board and the CAB. 

Sen. McCarran said, “I will do 
everything in my power to secure 
immediate enactment of the bill in 
this session,” adding that in his 
judgment the most important pro- 
vision of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938 was that providing for an 
Air Safety Board “completely in- 
dependent of the CAA.” 

Lauding the work and member- 
ship of the NACA, he said, “I be- 
s lieve that the transposition of the 
investigative powers formerly exer- 
cised by the Air Safety 
before its abolition, to the NACA 
will give the U. S. and the Amer- 
ican aviation industry the very best 
_ investigative knowledge obtainable 

in the entire world, and moreover 
it will assure to the American 
people an absolutely independen 
and impartial inquiry into air 


safety.” 
Provisions of Bill 


The principal provisions of the 
McCarran bill are as follows: 

1, The act would be called “Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1941.” 

2. The CAA and its functions 
would be transferred from the Dept. 
of Commerce, and the Authority 
would be an independent agency 
The present Civil Aeronautics 
Board would be designated as the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

_ 3. The chairman and vice chair- 
man would be selected from time to 
time by the Authority from among 
| its members. 
' 4. Functions of the secretary of 
| Commerce with respect to CAA, 
would be transferred to the CAA 
chairman, as would also the func- 
tions of the CAA administrator. 
| This latter office would be abolished. 

5. Routine management functions, 
such as budgeting, personnel, pro- 
curement, accounting, etc., would be 
transferred to the CAA chairman. 

6. The CAA chairman would ap- 
point an executive director at a 
salary of $10,000, selected without 
regard to politics and solely on the 
grounds of fitness. To him the 
CAA chairman would delegate any 
’ or all of the functions noted above 

as transferred to the chairman. 

7. All personnel records, etc., of 

CAA and of the Dept. of Commerce 
_ used primarily in the administra- 
tion of CAA would be transferred 
to the new CAA, as would also all 
unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations, or other funds 
available. 


8. The functions vested in the Air 
Safety Board by Title VII of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 would 
be transferred from CAA to NACA, 
which would have the powers and 
duties vested in the ASB, except: 
{1) NACA would be required to in- 
vestigate only major accidents, but 
could study less accidents if in 
the public interest; (2) NACA 
would make such rules and regula- 
tions as necessary, and (3) these 
would not be subject to CAA ap- 
proval; (4) NACA would be au- 
thorized to make necessary ex- 
penditures, and (5) records and re- 
ports of NACA relating to air safety 
investigations would be kept in the 
custody of NACA. 

Investigating Committee 

9. The NACA chairman would 
appoint an investigating committee 
consisting of “one or more tech- 
nically qualified members, officers 
or employes of the (NACA) 
to conduct an investigation of each 
major accident involving aircraft. In 
case such accident involves an air- 
craft operating in air transporta- 
tion, the chairman of the committee 
shall also appoint as a member of 
such investigating committee at 
least one person (engaged or se- 
cured under subsection ‘c’ of Sec. 
701 of the Act of 1938) who is an 
active airline pilot or who has flown 
not less than 3,000 hours in sched- 
uled air transportation.” 

10. Reports and recommendations 
concerning investigations would be 
made to the President for trans- 
mission to the C 

11. Such personnel, records and 
property of CAA as the President 
shall determine and specify by 
executive order would be trans- 
ferred to NACA, as would unex- 
pended balances of appropriations 
or other funds available to CAA for 
air safety investigations.” 

12. The terms as used in the bill 
have the same meaning as when 
used in the Act of 1938, “unless the 
context otherwise indicates.” The 
bill would become effective 30 days 
after enactment. 

Meanwhile, the Administration, 
which has maintained a_ strict 
silence beyond admitting knowledge 
of McCarran’s plans, has as yet 
given no indications of what course 
it will take. While there have been 
repeated rumors that the Adminis- 
tration may offer a counter measure 
no official confirmation has de- 
veloped. It is certain, however, 
that the McCarran bill will be 
fought by Administration leaders at 
the Capitol. In some quarters it 

been suggested that rather 
than attempt another reorganiza- 
tion, the Administration may make 
various changes in personnel as a 
compromise although this too has 
no official confirmation. 





Self-Sealing Fuel Tanks 





One of the steps in the manufacture of self-sealing fuel tanks at the B, Pp 


Goodrich Co., Akron, 0O., 


is shown above. 


The company has received oe 


$2,000,000 worth of orders for the tanks during the past 60 days. 








Analysis of the McCarran Bill 


— 





At the request of AMERICAN AvIA- 
tion, the following analysis of the 
new McCarran bill calling for an 
independent Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, has been prepared by a 
prominent legislative expert asso- 
ciated with Senator McCarran in 
drafting the bill. The following 
comments describe the desirable 
features of the bill as seen from the 
eyes of the bill’s proponents: 


FRREQUIREMENTS that the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority shall be selected from 
time to time by the Authority from 
among its members is very desirable. 
The members themselves rather than 
the President know who is best suited 
to be chairman. This makes it impos- 
sible for a chairman to further his own 
ambitions at the expense of the other 
members of the Authority. This will 
also tie in to the five-member Authority 
the administrative and executive work 
which has been vested in the chairman. 
Although the other members of the 
Authority will have no _ responsibility 
with respect to the execution of the 
administrative and executive work, they 
will be responsible for the selection of 
the chairman, who, in turn, will be re- 
sponsible for the selection of the execu- 
tive director. 

The transfer of the functions of the 
Secretary of Commerce and of the ad- 
ministrator to the chairman will coordi- 
nate related activities which are sadly 
uncoordinated at the present time. This 
feature of the new bill still recognizes 
the principle of the separation of the 
executive and administrative work from 
the quasi-legislative work by vesting this 
work in the chairman rather than in the 
five members. It goes even farther by 
transferring from the other four mem- 
bers to the chairman all administrative 
and executive work such as the appoint- 
ment of personnel, budgeting, etc. Ex- 
cept for the selection of the chairman it 
relieves the other four members from 
any responsibility in connection with the 
execution of the administrative and 
executive work. It leaves the four mem- 
bers strictly free to pursue their func- 
tion as judges of an administrative 
court. 

This provision will also enable the 
chairman to relieve himself of the neces- 
sity of executing the executive and ad- 
ministrative functions himself by au- 
thorizing him to delegate them to an 
executive director. This will leave him 
free to sit as the presiding judge of 
the administrative court. 


The provision transferring to the Ne 
tional Advisory Committee the functiq 
of investigating accidents is a very d& 
sirable one. While that committee wi 
undoubtedly express a desire not to 
sume this function because it does no 
sit all the time, nevertheless it has elab. 
orate staffs and this provision of th 
new bill is so worded as to make ;} 
unnecessary for any member of the com. 
mittee to sit as an examiner in any acd. 
dent investigation. All of the investig. 
tion work can be done through e. 
aminers designated from the staff of th 
NACA. The NACA is peculiarly quai. 
fied for this work. One only need ex. 
amine the qualifications and experieng 
of its members to agree with this con. 
clusion. 

Furthermore, it is a dignified bod 
whose recommendations would be give 
the very greatest weight by the Ciyi/ 
Aeronautics Authority. It is such : 
dignified and competent body that i 
would make only recommendations ¢ 
the soundest character. 

With the old safety board in the Civi 
Aeronautics Authority, friction existed 
constantly because the Air Safety Boari/ 
constantly sought to raise itself to th! 
level of the Authority. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority in considering a rec- 
ommendation made by an air accident 
investgation board must sit in the middle 
and consider the interest of the public 
the manufacturer, and the airline. 

It is for this reason that the power t 
make recommendations arising out 
accidents which will vitally affect th 
industry must be reposed in a_ body 
which will exercise the most extrem 
caution in the making of its recom 
mendations. No organization in ths 
country is better qualified or bette 
equipped to make such recommendations 
than is the National Advisory Commit 
tee for Aeronautics. 

One of the objections to the old safety 
board was that it investigated entirely 
too many accidents—many accident 
which were of no consequence whatever 
A feature of this bill eliminates thi 
objection by requiring the NACA to in- 
vestigate only major accidents, but av 
thorizes it to investigate such other acti- 
dents as it may believe the public in- 
terest requires. Major accidents include 
airline accidents, accidents in non-sched- 
uled and charter operations, as well 4 
accidents in private flying. 

Another interesting feature of the bill 
is that it requires the chairman of the | 
NACA to appoint an airline pilot as 2} 
member of any committee investigating | 
an accident in air transportation. This 
would include airline, non-scheduled and | 
charter operations. | 

















2227 Cedar Springs 


\\HEANILIUXIE 


UNIVERSAL BUILDING PRODUCTS CORP. 


Flexibly organized and strategically located for sub-contracting work. 
Please address inquiries: Sub-Contracts Department, Chief Engineer. 


AIRCRAFT 
ACCESSORIES | 


Dallas, Texas 
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Fk... more than a year, the Sperry 


Automatic Radio Direction Finder 
has been subjected to the severe tests 
of daily operation on American Airlines, 
TWA and Braniff. Designed specifically 
for route flying and orientation, the 
Sperry Automatic Radio Direction Finder 
has been continuously developed and 
improved to meet the growing require- 
ments of commercial aviation. Today, it 


is standard equipment on each of these 
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three air lines. The quick acceptance of 
this important instrument is impressive 
recognition of the first of Sperry’s con- 


tributions to the field of radio navigation. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE 
COMPANY INCORPORATED 





BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
A 
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Stettinius Declares 


Aluminum Shortage 
Reports Unfounded 


Edward R. Stettinius Jr., commissioner 
in charge of the industrial materials di- 
vision of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, recently denied reports of 
alleged shortages in aluminum supplies, 
such as strong alloy sheet, extrusions, 
tubing, castings and forgings for air- 
craft production in the defense program. 

The statement followed investigations 
into an announcement by Northrop Air- 
*. craft Inc., Hawthorne, Cal., that it would 
have to cut hours 20% because necessary 
aluminum shipments had not been made. 

Stettinius declared that since Septem- 
ber of 1940 total shipments of aluminum 
materials had been made to aircraft 
manufacturers in amounts considerably 
in excess of those necessary to meet cur- 
rent military aircraft delivery schedules. 
He said the investigations had disclosed 
that reports of shortages had arisen 
mainly from fear of failure of future 
deliveries. 

The defense commissioner further 
stated that new construction is under 
way to expand fabricating facilities suf- 
ficiently in advance of plant increases in 
aircraft production to meet all military 
requirements. This expansion, he said, 
will increase capacity in the various 
branches of the aluminum industry from 
two to five times that of last September. 









Ford Trains Plane Mechanics 


A school to train airplane engine me- 
chanics has been opened by Henry Ford 

at his River Rouge, Mich., plant, ac- 
| cording to recent announcement. After 
completing the 90-day course during 
which they work on old automobile 
and airplane engines, the selected youths 
return to their regular jobs. Ford said 
the school was started to assure ample 
supply of trained mechanics when his 
airplan engine factory opens next 
spring. 








This SELF-LOCKING 
| NUT is standard for 
aircraft construction 


and maintenance... 


INCE 1927, Elastic Stop 

Nuts have been used success- 
fully on aircraft. Because they 
hold tight under all flying con- 
ditions, you will find them at 
innumerable points... from in- 
strument fastenings to major 
structural connections. 


These nuts...in a wide range 
of sizes and materials . .. all in- 
corporating the basic Elastic 
' Stop resilient non-metallic lock- 
ing element... are now serving 
on every American military and 
transport plane. Write for Catalog. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
2328A YAUXHALL ROAD UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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Showing the Spread of Martin Subcontracts 




















ITING “wide-spread results” of sub- 

contracting, Sidney Hillman, labor 
commissioner of the Defense Commis- 
sion, recently released this break-dcewn 
of subcontracts let by Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. of Baltimore. The following 
list shows products from manufacturers 
in 30 states: 

1. CALIFORNIA—Aircraft instru- 
ments and hydraulic equipment; ex- 
haust manifolds and cowling; anchors; 
engine baffle assemblies; muff assem- 
biies; engine baffle plates. 

2. COLORADO—Belting and rubber 

goods. 
3. CONNECTICUT—Armament; in- 
struments and electrical equipment; 
powerplants; propeller assemblies; 
tapes and fabrics; safety belts; steel 
forgings; synthetic rubber products; 
ball and roller bearings; hinges; filt- 
ers; screws. 

4. DELAWARE—FPiber products; fins; 
box assemblies; panels; bomb release 
switches; tracks. 

5. FLORIDA—Cypress lumber; 
pentine. 

6. GEORGIA—Cypress. 

7. ILLINOIS—Aluminum alloy; elec- 
trical switches and rheostats; naviga- 
tion, landing and formation lights; 
flexible controls; screws and bolts; 
name plates; instruments; bomb seat 
back rest pad. 

8. INDIANA—Wheel and brake as- 
semblies; navigation, instrument and 
landing lights; shock absorber struts; 
fuel flow meters. 

9. IOWA—Pig and antimonial lead. 

10. KENTUCKY—Boxes and crates; 


tur- 


plywood. 

11, LOUISIANA—Cyjypress. 

12, MARYLAND—Mill supply prod- 
ucts; radio receiver and transmitter 
equipment; cinder block; precision in- 
struments; stainless steel sheet and 
bar; commercial steel bar and sheets; 
alloy steel forgings; boxes; pyrotech- 
nical equipment; gasoline; 
ailerons, rudders and elevators; UP- 
Lock assemblies; switches; panels; alti- 
tude controls. 

13. MASSACHUSETTS—Instruments 
and electrical equipment; steel forg- 
ings; snap fasteners; special gears; 
screws; radio products; engine mount 
forgings; sprockets. 

14. MICHIGAN—Wheel and brake 
assemblies; plastic products; hydraulic 
valves and pumps; steel castings; fin- 
ishes (dopes, paints, lacquers, etc.); 
steel forgings, flexible controls; cable 
ends; fire fighting apparatus; rubber 
goods; navigation, landing and forma- 
tion lights; tires and tubes; welded 
streamline tubing; bent 


fittings; . 


15. MINNESOTA—Cellulose 
photographic supplies. 

16. MISSISSIPPI—Boxes and crates; 
masonite. 

17. MISSOURI—Hydraulic fluid. 

18. NEW JERSEY—Instrument and 
electrical equipment; aluminum alloy 
rivets; safety belts; powerplants; pro- 
peller assemblies; exhaust manifolds; 
synthetic products (methacrylate resin 
sheets, bars, etc.); rubber goods; life 
rafts and inflation equipment; arma- 
ment accessories; control cables; 
shielding, electrical conduit and fit- 
tings; fire extinguishing equipment; 
finishes; explosive rivets; gasoline and 
oils; plastic handles; rack door operat- 
ing machine gear, sector-rudder: pedals, 
tab control assemblies, fittings, lever- 
engine control; cushion assembly, 
bombers seat. 

19. NEW YORK—Instruments and 
electrical equipment; finishes, paints, 
dopes, lacquers, etc.; tape and fabric; 


tape; 


safety belts; steel forgings; ignition 
and lighting cable; oil coolers and 
Prestone radiators; slide fasteners; 


snap fasteners; navigation, landing and 
formation lights; life rafts and in- 
flation equipment; ball and roller 
bearings; Bakelite and Phenol fiber; 
steel bolts, nuts, standard AN parts 
and fittings, aluminum alloy rod and 
bar; magnesium alloy castings; alloy 
steel; electric storage batteries; air- 
craft machinery; photographic prod- 
ucts; bearings; stabilizers; support as- 
semblies, cross bar-bomb_ shackle; 
emergency release unit landing gears, 
fittings; gun torque operating equip- 
ment; operating mechanism door— 
nose wheel; operating mechanism main 
landing gear; control column assembly; 
rheostat box assembly; turret drive 
mounting ring and gear; seats and 
camera seat assemblies; propeller 
spinner and cuff. 

20. NORTTI CAROLINA—Boxing and 
crating lumber; cypress. 

21. OHIO—Pumps and valves; welded 
streamline tubing instruments and 
electrical equipment; pyrotechnical 
equipment; finishes; springs; alloy 
steel products; alloy’ steel tubing; 
alloy steel forgings; shock absorber 
struts, axles, etc.; navigation, land- 
ing and formation lights; shatter- 
proof glass; rubber goods (tires, 
tubing, mechanical, etc.); control pull- 
eys; Bakelite and Phenol parts; hand 
steering wheels; steel bolts, nuts, 
turnbuckles, standard AN parts and 
fittings; gas and oil line hydraulic 
fittings; ignition and lighting cable; 
oil coolers and Prestone radiators; 


magnesium castings; armament acces 
sories; tail wheel assembly, tail strut; 
knuckle assembly; nose wheel an 
main landing gear assemblies; land. 
ing gear, W struts; rudder quadrant, 
hinge navigation turret, lever assem- 
bly—connector elevators, bracket as 
semblies; bomb bay mechanism crank 
assemblies; bomb door mechanism sup- 
porting assemblies, ailerons, bomb bay 
fuel tanks; solenoid arming, solenoid 
release; ladders; lamp assembly forms. 

22. OREGON—Crating and boxing 
fir lumber. 

22. OREGON—Crating and  boxin/ 
and electrical equipment; aluminum} 
alloy tube, sheet, extrusions, shape 
and other products; finishes; tapes and 
fabrics; stainless steel products; alloy 
sheet, tube, bar stock; steel forgings; 
gas and oil line fittings and valves; 
electrical switches and rheostats; stor- 
age batteries; slide fasteners; shatter 
proof glass; synthetic products; rub- 
ber goods; control cable; ball and roller 
bearings; Bakelite and Phenol fiber; 
steel bolts, nuts, standard AN pars 
and fittings; control pulleys; sted 
armor plating; brick; Bakelite lamin- 
ated products; oil tanks; drag ribs; 
bell crank assembly; bomb bay doors, 
flaps, seats; W strut fittings, stabilize 





spars; shutters, brackets, housing, 
fittings; box assemblies, ammuznition 
boxes, chutes; gun switches, shutter 
controls. 

24. RHODE ISLAND—Ignition and 
lighting cable; tapes and fabrics; 
fittings. 

25. SOUTH CAROLINA — Cypress; 


pine lumber; turpentine. 


26. TENNESSEE—-Aluminum alloy 


sheet and corrugations; synthetic | 
plastics. | 
27. VIRGINIA—Boxing and crating | 
lumber. 


28. WASHINGTON — Crating and 
boxing fir lumber. 

29. WEST VIRGINIA—Jig and fx- 
ture maple lumber. 

30. WISCONSIN—Alloy steel forg- 
ings; oil coolers and Prestone radia- 
tors; electric motors; electrical switch- 
es; sun visors. 


To Market Martin Rivet Sorter 


Andrews and Perillo Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., will manufacture and market 
the Martin rivet sorter under a licens 
agreement with the Glenn L. Co. 

The rivet sorter. is a device which 
takes the accumulation of rivets swept | 
from factory floors and separates them | 
according to diameters, head shapes and 
shank lengths. 
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In this ultra-modern Ben- 
dix plant at Philadelphia, 
the assembly of Pioneer Air- 
craft Instruments will be 
performed in quarters com- 
pletely air-conditioned—a 
necessity for such sensitive 
instrument manufacture. 


Ww 


Adjusted to a split thou- 
sandth, a Mikron gear- 
cutter is set up for its super- 
accurate task by one of 
Pioneer's craftsmen. 







more space...more 

precision equipment 

~ to meet-America’s vastly 
expanded needs for 


note fionce: 
Gustiumints. 


As America’s march toward invulnerable preparedness 
quickens in tempo, Pioneer keeps step. Already our 
spacious modern factory home at Bendix, New Jersey 
has grown far too small. So Pioneer precision spreads 
into the big, newly-acquired Bendix plant at Phila- 
delphia. There in precisely controlled atmosphere 
the critical assembly of Pioneer Instruments will go 


forward in unprecedented quantities. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT 
DIVISION OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
BENDIX, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 
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Fortnightly Review 
(Continued from page 1) 


concerns. The auto industry, also, can be very useful in turning 
out parts, forgings, castings, and the like, but here again the auto 
industry serves as a sub-contractor to the airplane builders. The 
auto ewe | is not equipped to turn out finished airplanes with 
its existing facilities for building automobiles and no amount of 
hokus pokus or vast expenditures of public monies can change 
this simple fact. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Reuther maintains that the 
auto industry can build hundreds of standardized pursuit planes 
powered with liquid-cooled in-line engines per day. This in itself 
» was sufficient notice that Mr. Reuther’s thinking and planning 
| had not penetrated beyond the single point of providing the auto- 
motive industry with a sizeable amount of government contracts. 
While Mr. Reuther was drawing up his plans, for example, the 
) entire direction of airplane procurement has changed and the 
' 1,000 hp. liquid-cooled in-line engines that he was talking about 
became, presto!, obsolete. 

A year ago the type of pursuit which Mr. Reuther would like 
to have the automotive industry build in such fantastic quantities 
was pretty good stuff in the aviation world. But actual warfare 
has a curious way of showing up defects and the outstanding de- 
fect in airplanes as we had known them was a distinct lack of 
armament. What Mr. Reuther may or may not know, but which 
’ the aircraft industry certainly does know, is that when armament 
is added to an airplane, the airplane needs more power. So in- 
* stead of aiming our production goals at 1,000 hp. planes, we are 

now striving for —— powered with 2,000 hp. engines, and this 
* makes quite a difference all around. 

The Vought-Sikorsky fighter, the XF4U-1, for example, is the 

fastest ee e in the world. What is more, a 2,000 hp. radial 
engine makes it so. Despite all the loose newspaper talk about 
high speeds, the Vought-Sikorsky fighter actually does well over. 
400 mph. complete with armament and load. It won’t be so very 
long, in fact, until we have 500 mph. pursuits and these planes 
_ are not merely in the dream stage. 
Vought-Sikorsky and its affiliate in the United Aircraft Corp., 
. Pratt & Whitney, are to be highly commended for the vast strides 
which have been made during recent months. The radial engine 
is again far out in the lead. As a matter of fact the liquid- 
cocled in-line engine is having a difficult time indeed to make 
any sort of showing these days, for there are bombers now com- 
ing off the assembly lines that do 340 mph. with no holds barred, 
and it is our recollection that the fastest in-line job doesn’t really 
go much faster. 
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Our purpose here is not to get into a controversy over th 
radial versus liquid-cooled engine, but to point out how far bh 
hind the procession Mr. Reuther was when he anno’ 
his grandiose scheme to fill up automobile factories with orders fg 
airplanes which they aren’t equipped to build, and which would } 
more than obsolete by the time they were built. 

There was much behind Mr. Reuther’s plan which did ng 
appear on the surface, and therein Jies a danger in (1) deluding 
the public and (2) diverting national defense funds into dead-enj 
channels. Mr. Reuther admitted he knew nothing of airplay 
designs, trends or production. He admitted that the automobik 
mechanics themselves decided they could build airplanes. 
admitted he had not looked into the question of raw materials fr 
his 500-plane-a-day production. But to the layman, his pla 
sounded very logical indeed. 

But there are other hidden factors as well. The automotive ip. 
dustry has an annual capacity production of 8,000,000 cars a year 
but the last year’s figures indicate the industry only produce 
about 4,000,000. The used car market has glutted the retail field 
such an extent that selling new models every year is becoming 
tougher. Would not the automobile industry actually welcome, 
chance to shut down on car production for a year or two and giv 
the new car market a chance to catch up again? It is also signif. 
cant that Mr. Reuther eliminated Ford from all consideration ¢ 
mention in his plan. Perhaps there are back-stage labor and jp. 
dustry maneuvers of primary importance in the plan—but whic 
were carefully omitted at the time. 

The automobile industry does have a large role in the building 
of airplanes—as sub-contractors. But this is no time to mislead the 
public with great schemes which are completely unworkable and 
which very evidently contain hidden manifestations. Airplanes 
must be built by those who know how to build them, and in ow 
language this means the aircraft industry. And despite all the 
headaches, heartaches and delays, the nation has no reason to bh 
anything but proud of its airplane builders. 


LACE 


Selling the Air by Air 

WORD of commendation should be said for the short wave 

aviation programs being broadcast by National Broadcast. 
ing Company over its international stations to Central and South 
America under sponsorship, for fifty-two weeks, of American 
Export Airlines, Inc. The programs themselves are the joint 
product of Frank W. Nesbitt, the NBC aviation editor, and the 
N. W. Ayer & Son advertising agency. Nesbitt has been produc 
ing aviation programs for our Latin neighbors for some time and 
now has an able sponsor. Each program is broadcast in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Until a few months ago our short wave radio stations could 
not be well received in South America, but greatly increased 
power has given them better range. Nesbitt reports the response 
from his aviation broadcasts has been exceptionally good, and 
for American Export to sponsor such a program is indeed a far 
sighted evidence of the kind of public relations that has been » 
badly needed and so sadly lacking in Latin America for many 
years. Our aviation story needs telling in South America in the 
same way that our air services throughout the western hemi- | 
sphere need expanding. The American Export broadcast, known | 
as the American Aviation program, should do much to aid the 
— picture of air transportation in the countries to the south 
of us. 


Planning for Expansion 


7s Civil Aeronautics Board has a great opportunity for a 
constructive service in considering, certificating or having 
ready for allottment in the public interest at the close of the 
war a system of airways three or four times the size of our 
present airway mileage. 

It is obvious that opening of new routes in the near future is 
impossible with the temporary restriction of new transport 
equipment in force. But it would be short-sighted indeed for the 
CAB to close down hearings and consideration on new routes 
at this time. The inevitable result of such stoppage would be 
a flood of available surplus equipment at the end of the war 
and costly delays in conducting hearings and making decisions. 

The CAB should lay plans now for the era of expansion to 








come—the era when every busy town in the United States will 
have overnight delivery of mail, persons or cargo from aly | 
other city in the U.S. A. 


—_ 
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Capital Notes 








ELAY IN AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION got the spotlight in the first 
Congressional investigation of defense when the new session convened 
early this month. First, because all signs point toward further investiga- 
tions by almost every committee which can claim jurisdiction over the 
domestic defense and foreign-aid programs, including not only the standing 
committees of both houses, but several special ones organizing for the 


purpose. 
While these inquiries will cause aircraft manufacturers endless annoy- 


ance simply through the time involved to assemble detailed data and 
jleave their plants to appear as witnesses on Capitol Hill, they will serve 
a useful purpose according to last week’s experience. 

The Navy Dept., through Admiral Towers, chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, went on record before hearings of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee with the opinion that, although plane deliveries are not up to 
expectations, the aviation industry has cooperated to the fullest extent with 
the government and is in no way to blame for production lags. The 
Admiral told the committee clearly and boldly that Congress itself was 
responsible for a large part of the delay through failure to expedite the 
necessary tax and amortization legislation last year. He explained that 
manufacturers could not run the risks of plant expansions until the legal 
regulations were known because of their responsibility to their stock- 
holders and that those who did act prematurely will suffer because the 
legislation was not made sufficiently retroactive to take care of them. 

The time required to build and equip additional factories and facilities 
and to train skilled personnel, the necessity to change designs to bring 
aircraft up to modern war standards, and the difficulty of obtaining ade- 
quate supervisory forces were cited by Admiral Towers as other chief ex- 
planations for slow production. Thus the chief of the Naval air force 
reported to Congress on the close cooperation of the industry in efforts 
to “do everything that can be done” to speed up the air defense program. 


* ~ * * * 


[,AB0C® RELATIONS IN AVIATION also developed as a first considera- 
tion of Congress when tangled labor-management negotiations at the 
Ranger plant threw more coals on a hot fire. Although no new machinery 
for facilitating unity between employer and employes had been announced 
by presstime, other than appointment of Sidney Hillman as deputy direc- 
tor of OPM, the administration appeared to’be holding firm to its previous 
contention that additional! shifts are preferable to longer hours, while from 
Capitol Hill the clamor grew louder for some means of assurance that 
strikes and lockouts would be banned for the duration. 

Formation of a labor stabilization committee for aircraft is still strongly 
urged by Hillman who is expected to add Walter Reuther, author of the 
icc plan, a place on his staff, probably on the aircraft 

ard. 


. . * * * 


[HE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET contained several surprises for aviation, 

not all of them pleasant. Although $33,500,000 were recommended for 
civil airport construction, the sum was designated for completion of the 
250 airports included in the original program of last fall and no money 
was suggested for additional airport improvement. Furthermore, the budget 
provided that the appropriation be available to “any other federal agency” 
which might take over the airport program. 

CAA pilot training was cut almost in half, following a brief comment by 
the President at a press conference that the program is not of sufficient 
value to the military in comparison with its cost. NACA made out rather 
well, however, with adequate funds allotted for continuation of construc- 
tion of the three aeronautical plane and engine laboratories, while the 
Weather Bureau received sufficient for year-around operation of its 
any aid to air navigation service although no new projects were in- 
cluded. 

A “moderate expansion” of the air mail service was recommended in 
connection with Post Office appropriations, an explanatory statement antici- 
pating new routes and additional mail schedules on existing routes, both 
domestic and foreign, to cost about five per cent over last year’s expenses. 

The Army and Navy are expected to receive without question whatever 
appropriations are submitted to strengthen the air forces. 

At best budget figures represent only an approximation of actual ap- 
Propriations, since Congress usually revises the estimates freely before 
actual funds are made available. A truer picture of federal expenditures 
will take form as the House Appropriations Committee gets underway 
with hearings on departmental requests for funds. 


* * * * * 


HE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY is moving forward with greater rapidity 
~ on Knudsen’s program for production of airplane parts. In cooperation 
with the aircraft industry, negotiations are crystalizing for manufacture of 
bomber parts by Ford, Chrysler and General Motors, for assembly at 
government-financed assembly units by Consolidated and Douglas, Glenn 
L. Martin, and North American. The role of the automotive industry in 
aviation will be expanded as far as production facilities will allow, while 
at the same time efforts will be intensified to encourage more widespread 
subcontracting. 
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“Let's not let our hobby 
with our work, Birdwell!” + 





New Star Identifier on Sale 

A new star identifier designed pri- 
marily for use in airplanes was recently 
placed on sale by the Navy hydro- 
graphic office. 

The device, which may be obtained 
for $1 from the Washington, D. C., hy- 
drographic office or its agents in prin- 
cipal U. S. seaports, consists of a stiff 
base plate with Northern Hemisphere 
stars from Ist to 5th magnitude printed 
on one side and Southern Hemisphere 
stars of the same magnitudes on the 
reverse. Transparent templates which 
may be used for latitudes up to 65° in- 
dicate the altitudes and azimuths of the 
heavenly bodies. 


Obituary 


CORNELIUS BEECH, 79, father of 
Walter Beech, president of Beech Air- 
craft Corp., Wichita, Kan., died at 
Wichita on Jan. 1. 

EDGAR BOMER, 27. research engineer 
for Lockheed Aircraft Corp... Burbank, 
Cal., was killed in December in an auto 
collision at Los Angeles. A graduate of 
Renssaelaer Polytechnic Institute, Bomer 
had been with Lockheed for about a 


year. 

MAJ. HARRY MACK HORTON, 63. 
who devised and perfected the first 
method of radio communication from 
aircraft to ground, died in December in 
Washington, D. C. During the first 
World War, Maj. Horton was a flying 
instructor and an instructor of radio 
operators in California. 

EDDIE A. SCHNEIDER, 29, veteran 
pilot and former holder of the junior 
transcontinental speed record for air- 
planes, died on Dec. 23 at Floyd Bennett 
Airport, Brooklyn, N. Y. He broke the 
east-west, west-east and round-trip 
junior transcontinental records in 1930 
in his famous red Cessna monoplane 
when only 18. 
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THE AIRCRAFT PROPELLER, by 
Richard Markey; Pitman Publishing 
Corp., 2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y.; 
155 pp.; $1.50. 
The author describes this book as 

a “first reader’ to explain the workings 

of the aircraft propeller to student 

pilots, mechanics and laymen. The ob- 
ject, he says, is to avoid technical treat- 
ment and to break down the material to 
understandable terms. 


Opening his text with a glossary of 
terms employed, Markey then proceeds 
to discuss the principles of elementary 
aerodynamics, treating that extremely 
complex subject with an understanding 
of the probable lack of technical knowl- 
edge on the part of many of his readers. 
Chapters on the general topics of func- 
tions of the propeller, its construction 
and maintenance, are followed by de- 
scriptions of specific types—the Curtiss 


Electric Constant Speed Feathering pro- 
peller, Everel Automatic Variable Pitch, 
Hamilton Standard and Lycoming Con- 
trollable. 


The subject matter is greatly simplified 
throughout by pertinent diagrams and 
photographs. 

PROP-WASH, Collection of Aero-Car- 
toons by Harry Bibb. The Naylor 


Company, San Antonio, Texas. 36 pp. 
No price given 
Harry Bibb, who is stationed at Brooks 


Field in San Antonio, is well known in 


aviation and Army circles for his car- 
toons. He is aptly called the “Air Corps 
Cartoonist.” He has put about thirty 
of the best in a booklet for the service 
aviation personnel to read in off-hours. 
They will bring many a grin, chuckle 
and laugh. 


Comdr. Reginald Thomas, 
Naval Reserve Flyer, Dies 
Comdr. Reginald D. Thomas, Naval 
Reserve fiyer and aeronautics expert, 
died recently in Boston of injuries re- 
ceived when he was crushed between 
two automobiles. 
Active in military and commercial 
aviation for 25 years, Comdr. Thomas 
had served in advisory capacities for 
several airplane manufacturers. A mem- 
ber of the naval air force during the 
World War, he was holder of the Army 
and Navy Club Cup and the Macauley 
Flying Trophy, awarded to the pilot hav- 
ing the most fiying hours in a single 
year. He had been commander of the 
Squantum Naval Reserve Base since 1923. 


New Hydrographic Manuals Out 


Two new Hydrographic Office manuals, ‘ 


“Aerial Photography for Hydrographic 
Surveys,” by J. M. Haynie, and “Manual 
of Aerial Photogrammetry,” by P. G. 


McCurdy, were recently published by the 
Navy. 








Folks Worth Meeting— 


aMOTTE T. COHU, chairman of 
4the board of directors and gen- 
eral manager of Northrop Aircraft 
Inc., Hawthorne, Cal., entered avia- 
tion during the 


first World 
War and has 
been identified 
with the in- 
dustry since 
that time. 

In 1928 he 


formed Air In- 
vestors and or- 
ganized Inter- 
state Airlines, 
now a part of 
Eastern Air 
Lines. At that 
time he aiso was a director of 
United Aviation. In 1930 he became 
a director of Aviation Corp. and 
later a member of the executive 
committee of the company and di- 
rector of American Airways (now 





Cohu 



















American Airlines), American Air- 
craft & Engine Co. (a division of 
Aviation Corp.) and a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of Roosevelt Field. 


During 1932 he served as presi- 
dent of Aviation Corp. and as presi- 
dent of American Airlines and} 
American Aircraft & Engine Co.| 
During 1933 he became a director} 
of North American Aviation, of 
Transcontinental & Western Air Inc.| 
and of Eastern Air Transport. 

Most of these connections were] 
severed as a result of the passage 
in 1934 of the Black-McKellar bill 
which segregated manufacturing 
and transport activities in the in- 
dustry. Cohu remained, however, 
with TWA of which he is now aj 
cirector and member of the execu-| 
tive committee. He also serves as} 
a director of Pacific Aviation Club, 
Santa Monica, Cal. | 









WRIGHT 
Cincrugft’ ENGINES 











RUNNING 24 HOURS A DA: 4 


fee Dofere . 


ITH manufacturing facilities trebled in the past year, the 

output of Wright Cyclone and Whirlwind engines is rapidly 
reaching the proportions demanded for an effective National De- 
fense. Nearly 3,000,000 sq. ft. of factory area are now in use day 
and night. By mid-year the addition of the new Cincinnati plant 
will have increased this area by 50% to an aggregate of 4,500,000 
sq. ft... . 110 acres of men and machines! 


Such expansion is not a matter of buildings alone—an extended 
program of employee training has made possible the manning of 
new plants as fast as machines and facilities were available . . . new 
and improved equipment has been developed for faster and more 
accurate production . . . millions of parts must be completed on 
schedule ready to work with equal precision and efficiency in any 
engine assembly . . . no concession to quality is tolerated anywhere 
in the tremendously accelerated program . . . all this has taken 
time, study and coordination of the closest sort. 


Wright has enlisted its fullest resources to provide a large part of 
the power required for the Defense Program and the months spent 
in preparation are already justifying themselves in rapidly increas- 
ing production. When the emergency is over, Wright will be ready to 
serve commerce and a continuing defense more efficiently than ever. 


WRIGHT 


AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation @ Paterson, New Jersey 
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[ Transport ] 











') Air travel, the miracle of 
sterday, is today an integral 
rt of our national life. From 
e handful of passengers and 
thousand letters of a dec- 
e ago, the airlines of the na- 
mn have progressed through 
althy competition to the 
int where this year they will 
try 3,750,000 people ... 
llions of air mail letters . . . 
d millions of pounds of air 
press. 













» This swifter movement of 
hen and merchandise . . . this 
remendous acceleration of in- 
ustrial tempo . . . is of incal- 
julable value to the nation in 
jmes like these. Along 


| 








For a stronger, 
more closely knit nation 


United’s Main Line Airway, 
for example, lie many of the 
chief defense plants, the larg- 
est cities, the greatest produc- 
tive areas of our country. And 
because United’s big Main- 
liners help to erase both time 
and distance, busy executives 
are saving priceless hours in 
getting vital things accom- 
plished. 


@ As the nation’s first airline 
—and with the strategic cen- 
tral year-round route from 
coast to coast—United will 
continue to do its part toward 
making our country - still 
stronger and more closely knit. 


UNITED Air Lines 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


Central Year-Round Route, Coast to Coast 
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E. I. Whyatt Heads 


ATA Finance Group 


E. I. Whyatt, 
secretary - treas- 
urer of North- 
west Airlines, 
has been elected 
president of the 
newly - formed 
airline finance 
and accounting 
conference 


which is affili- 
ated with the 
Air Transport 


Association of 
America. 
The new group 


Whyatt 


will serve as a clearing house for 
information on financial and account- 
ing questions, will carry on educational 
activities and studies, and will spon- 
sor new projects Whyatt stated that 
it will also study the reponsibilities 
of the airlines’ treasurers and comp- 
tro“lers 

Other officers include E. Lee Tal- 
man, vice president-treasurer of TWA, 
first vice president; Amos Culbert, 
vice president-treasurer of Chicago & 
Southern, second vice president, and 
Fowler Barker, of the ATA, secretary- 
treasurer. 


PCA Promotes Three 


Three executive promotions in op- 
erations and maintenance departments 
have been announced by Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. 

W. R. Manchester has 
from assistant operations 
superintendent of operations; 
Markey, chief of the operations per- 
sonnel training department, has been 
named assistant superintendent of 
operations; and W. Howard Clarke, 
former CAA inspector, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of mainte- 
nance. 


been elevated 
Manager to 
W. D. 





UAL INAUGURATES 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Uses DC-3 for NY-Chicago 
Non-Stop One-Way Mail- 
Express Schedule 

A high-speed non-stop all-carg 
service was inaugurated Dec. 23 } 
United Air Lines between Ne 
York and Chicago, to handle heap 
mail and press loads betwea 
those points. 
Leaving New York at 11:30 pm 
the plane, one of the company; 
DC-3’s, arrived in Chicago at 3:§ 
am. At present it does not opera, 
eastbound as an all-cargo schedule 
because loads are insufficient. 
Mail and express loads, a UAL 
official said, have always been ven 
heavy on the company’s trips 5 anj 
15 westbound, leaving New York g 
11:10 pm, and 11:30 pm, respes 
tively, and have necessitated th 
blocking off of many passenger 
seats. 
To remedy the situation, trip § 
has been designated as the all. 
cargo schedule, leaving trip 5 fre 
to handle passengers and a smal 
amount of mail and express. Th 
passenger trip makes an_ inter. 
mediate stop at Cleveland. 
Mail and express on the all-carg 
trip is handled in the same way 3 
on a regular passenger flight, ex. 
cept that the aisle is utilized whe 
necessary. 


ATA Meeting in Brownsville 
The annual engineering and maip. 
tenance conference of the Air Tran 
port Association will be held Feb. 34 
at the El Jardin Hotel, Brownsvilk 
Tex. The purchasing meeting wij 
be held Feb. 6. 





Great Falls-Lethbridge Route 
Awarded to Western Air Express 


The long-sought Great Falls-Leth- 
bridge route, which “will complete a 
protected inland air route to Alaska 
along the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains,” and which will be in the 
interest of national defense, was 
awarded to Western Air Express on 
Jan. 3 by the CAB in a unanimous 
decision. 


Instead of making the link an ex- 
tension of WAE’s AMI19, Salt Lake 
City-Great Falls, the Board estab- 
lished it as a separate route, to be 


known as AM52. It included an inter- 


mediate stop at. Cut Bank-Shelby, 
Mont., and refused: one at Browning. 
In unusually strong language, the 
Board at the same time denied the 
application of Inland Air Lines for 
the same link. 
“It is clear,” the Board said, after 


stating that both applicants were fit, 
willing and able, “that Western has 
given greater consideration and effort 
to the prob’ems involved in the estab- 


lishment and operation of the pro- 
posed route than has Inland. Since 
Trans-Canada resumed service into 


Lethbridge in 1938, Western has been 
actively engaged in promoting the ex- 
tension. 

“These facts and the relatively su- 
perior record of Western’s manage- 
ment as compared with Inland’s in the 
quality of its operation move us to 
select it as the carrier better fitted for 
rendering the service here required by 
the interests of the present and future 
commerce. the postal service and the 
national defense.” 

On the convenience and necessity 
of the route, the CAB said that “the 
proposed extension would constitute 
the only north-south air route across 
the international boundary between 
Winnipeg and Vancouver, a distance 
of approximately 1,600 miles. It is 
evident that a gap of this extent in 
the air facilities of commercial inter- 





course between the United States ani 
Canada tends to retard communic 
tion and commerce, and the rout 
under consideration will thus help & 
remove an existing impediment wt 
such intercourse.” 

The Board also said that the “e 
tension would complete a_ protected 
inland air route to Alaska along th 


east side of the Rocky Mountain 
Alaska’s increasing importance to ov 
national defense would appear 


make the development of such a rout 
highly desirable and this consideration 
we hold to be of great importance 2 
this proceeding. By reason of topo 
raphy, climate and economic relation 
ship, Alaska is uniquely dependent 
upon air transportation as an ald 2 
its commercial and economic develop 
ment, and this is an added reason fr} 
the establishment of this service.” 

Cut Bank-Shelby should be included 
as a stop because of the “oil develop 
ment and activities” in that area, the 
CAB said, adding that such a stop can 
serve Glacier National Park, only § 
miles away. 

The CAB did not consider as important 
the argument of Inland that there 
were 110,000,000 persons east of the 
Rockies who would be afforded through 
service to Canadian points on te 
route if operated by Inland, agains 
12,000,000 on the west side of the 
Rockies, served by WAE. 

The link was made a separate rout? 
rather than an AMI19 extension, de 
cause if the mail rate on AMI9 wer 
applied to Great Falls-Lethbridge * 
“would appear to resuit in excessive 
payments for that service in the light 
of the applicant's estimates of its & 
penses and commercial revenues,” te 
CAB said, adding that “a merging ot 
this route with route 19 and the com 
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Phe. A non-stop mail-passenger-express 
€ayi ute from New York to Toronto for 


etwea! trans-Canada Air Lines, and a Buffalo- 
Toronto line for American Airlines were 
30 pm recommended by CAB Examiners 

Thomas L. Wrenn and Albert Forster in 
two proposed reports released Dec. 31. 

The examiners further recommended 
denial of TCA’s applications for Toronto- 
Detroit and Toronto-Buffalo, denial of 
rt American’s New York-Toronto and De- 
troit-Toronto, denial of Pennsylvania- 
Central’s Buffalo-Toronto, denial of 
Northwest Airlines’ Chicago-Windsor- 
Niagara Falls-New York, and denial of 
Canadian Colonial’s New York-Toronto 
non-stop and New York-Scranton-El- 
mira-Buffalo-Niagara Falls-Toronto. 

In writing their reports, the examiners 
noted that the U. S. and Canadian gov- 
ernments on Dec. 3, 1940, entered into 
an arrangement providing as follows: 
operation of New York-Toronto route by 
a Canadian carrier, Buffalo-Toronto by 
U. S., Detroit to any point in Canada by 
Canadian, and Great Falls-Lethbridge, 
The Bangor-Moncton, and Windsor to any 
point in U. S. by U. S. 

This arrangement, they said, is “bind- 
ing on the Board.” They pointed out 
that “to grant the requests of U. S&S. 
carriers for authority to operate a non- 
stop service between New York and 
Toronto and between Detroit and Tor- 
onto would scarcely be consistent with 
the agreement . Moreover, the ar- 
lle rangements disclose that there is no in- 
tention upon the part of Canada to take 
steps to permit the operation of these 
b. Rg) services by U. S. carriers even though 
1sville they hold proper authorization from the 
wil U. S. Any action the Board might take 

looking to the issuance of certificates to 
applicants for these services would, 
therefore, be futile.” 

In recommending Toronto-NY for 
TCA, the examiners stated that an air- 
line between those cities would save 942 
hrs. over rail time, would be 169 miles 
shorter, and would cost only $5.85 more. 
The Board of Transport Commissioners 
of Canada has already approved the 
route and issued a license for it, they 


Trans- 


“Obviously, air mail service from Tor- 
onto to New York would speed the dis- 
patch the Canadian mail to foreign des- 
tinations and of incoming mail for 
“el | Canada,” the report said. “In addition, 
such service would be a vast improve- 
ment over the present service for air 
mail - which is now dispatched via 
ow} Montreal or by rail to Buffalo, where it 
t] connects with American's route 7. It is 
apparent that such speeding up of air 
mail service is in the public interest.” 

TCA presented no evidence on Detroit- 
Toronto, indicating its intention of aban- 
doning the application, and has since 
opened Toronto-Windsor service, the re- 
port noted. 

In recommending denial of NWA's 
Chicago-NY application, the report said 
” that such a service “would involve the 
creation of approximately 800 miles of 
new route paralleling existing services 

terminal points. According to 
the carrier’s own estimates, not less than 

per year mail compensation 
would be required, while the record 
shows that the proposed route would 
not provide any improvement in the mail 
service between Chicago and New York.” 
Another carrier is not needed in the 
NY-Chicago field, it said, adding that 
NWA makes adequate connections at 


gkeSES 


“It is clear from the record that the 
sole interest of Northwest is in obtain- 
ing an extension of its route to New 
York, and that service to intermediate 
points is incidental thereto,” the report 
said. “Considerable evidence was intro- 
duced with respect to the importance of 
Windsor and Niagara Falls, and their 
need for air transportation service. How- 
ever, it is clear that the need of these 
Points is not sufficient to warrant the 
inauguration of the mileage involved in 
the Northwest proposal. Furthermore, it 
be pointed out that applications 
of other carriers are pending which 
could provide service to these points at 
much less expense to the government.” 
On Canadian Colonial’s New York- 
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Toronto “local” proposal, the examiners 
said that such route would require 
“heavy mail compensation” and would 
“duplicate an existing route between New 
York and Buffalo.” Service on Amer- 
ican’s AM-7 is not inadequate, and that 
company could serve Scranton and El- 
mira, they stated 

In selecting American rather than PCA 
to operate Buffalo-Toronto, the ex- 
aminers said that there is more through 
traffic than local traffic between those 
points “and that the great preponder- 
ance of such through traffic is to New 
York. Since either carrier can serve 
the local traffic needs between Buffalo 
and Toronto equally well, the needs of 
the through traffic constitute the public 
interest which must be considered. It is 
clear that the bulk of the through rail 
traffic movement is along American's line 
and that such traffic would be more 
conveniently served by a through one- 
line operation rather than by being re- 
quired to change carriers at Buffalo.” 


American Will Use 
Ultra-High Radio 


American Airlines will use ultra- 
high frequency radio in 1941 for 
plane-ground communication and 
for radio range flying, according to 
James G. Flynn, AA’s §superin- 
tendent of communications. 

The company is erecting ultra- 
high transmitting and _ receiving 
stations at New York, Hartford, 
Providence and Boston, with opera- 
tion scheduled for Apr. 1941. The 
new frequency used will be above 
140,000 kilocycles. 

A “push-button” type of radio 
receiver will be used, Flynn said. 
On leaving an airport, a _ pilot 
pushes a button to tune in the first 
high frequency range station on his 
route. On departing from the sta- 
tion, he “pushes” for the next one, 
and follows the same procedure. 


Trans-Canada Traffic Continues Gains 

Traffic volume of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, which set new highs during the 
summer months, continued heavy in 
September when 8,337 passengers were 
carried, 3,820 more than in same month 
of 1939. Mail totaled 86,049 pounds or 
twice the September 1939 volume, while 
the 12,776 pounds of express were al- 
most three tons ahead of the figure 
for the same month of last year. 


Canadian Colonial Airways 
Asks New York-Boston Route 


Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. filed 
application Dec. 28 for scheduled trans- 
portation of persons, property and mail 
between New York City and Boston, 
Mass., with no intermediate stops. 

Motion to intervene in CCA's action 
was entered by American Airlines Jan. 6. 


New NWA Men 





klin , center, 
Minneapolis district traffic 
for Northwest Airli is going over 
new 


Pacific Railroad. Featherstone, 
erly stationed at Minneapolis airport 
in NWA field reservations, served for 
a time as representative for Investors 
Syndicate 





Sebree and Beavers, 
Former PCA Men, Join 
Puerto Rico Airline 


Two Pennsylvania-Central Ajirlines 
men have assumed new positions with 
the National Airlines of Puerto Rico 
(Aerovias Nacionales Puerto Rico Inc.), 
as part of that company’s re-equipment 
and expansion plans. 

The men are Trow Sebree, former 
chief pilot of PCA, who is now vice- 
president in charge of operations of the 
Puerto Rico line, and Thomas Beavers. 
former assistant chief of maintenance 
for PCA, who has become superintendent 
of maintenance. 

Both men accompanied N. and H. 
Basso, president and vice-president-sec- 
retary, respectively, of the Puerto Rico 
line, on the delivery flight from New 
York and Washington of the first of two 
Grumman amphibians just purchased. 
The Basso brothers are aviation pioneers 
in Puerto Rico and have been operating 
out of San Juan to points on Puerto 
Rico and in the Virgin Islands. 


Ahrens, Merchant 
Promoted by United 


Russel F. Ahrens and Homer J. Mer- 
chant on Jan. 1 assumed new positions 
as eastern sales manager and western 
sales manager, respectively, of United 
Air Lines. 

Ahrens, who has been with United 
since 1928, has served as a district traf- 
fic manager and as regional traffic man- 
ager. He will be based in Chicago. He 
is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington. Merchant, a graduate of the 
University of Southern California, has 
been district traffic manager at Portland 
and Los Angeles for 10 years. He will 
have headquarters at San Francisco. 

With the rapid growth of air trans- 
portation and the resultant expansion of 
Sales offices, appointment of eastern and 
western sales managers will result in 
better coordination of sales, public re- 
lations and operating activities, UAL offi- 
cials stated. 
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Only Three Carriers 
File Briefs Giving 
Rate-Making Views 


Agreement with present rate-making 
methods and procedures and opposition 
to any basic changes in CAB policy are 
expressed in memoranda filed by Delta 
Air Corp., Continental Air Lines and 
Mid-Continent Airlines, in response to 
communication from CAB Chairman 
Harllee Branch, dated Sept. 24 and in- 
tended originally to have formed an out- 
line for discussion of rate-making prob- 
lems in conference with airline repre- 
sentatives Dec. 3. With indefinite post- 
ponement of the meeting at request of 
the carriers, the companies were offered 
opportunity until Dec. 23 to submit com- 
ments in form of briefs, but to date only 
Delta, Continental and Mid-Continent 
have filed statements. 

All three companies opposed any shift 
from the present plane-mile unit to a 
basic payment proportional to value of 
service performed, presumably measur- 
able in pound-miles. Representative of 
the attitude expressed is that “the main 
consideration in the determination of 
fair and reasonable rates still is the 
value of the service rendered the Amer- 
ican public rather than the volume of 
the mail transported . Mail service 
as performed by public utilities operating 
as publicly regulated quasi-monopolies 
cannot be uniformly evaluated in terms 
of a quantitative unit of service per- 
formed.” 

Adverse criticism of the 300-lb base 
mail load was offered by joint memoran- 
dum of Continental and Mid-Continent: 
“Base mail loads should not, as pres- 
ently fixed, be uniform for all carriers. 
The present standard of 300 pounds is 
not commensurate with the circum- 
stances and conditions peculiar to the 
majority of domestic air mail carriers. 
For some carriers a base load of 100 
pounds might be equitable, for others a 
base load of 75 or 125 pounds. . The 
present standard of 300 pounds is mean- 
ingless to most of the short line car- 
riers.” 
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THE PATH OF 
LEAST RESISTANCE 


%* The public is said always to seek the path of 
least resistance. In its constructive search, it leads 
to new and better ways of doing things. The 
search for the path of least resistance in transpor- 
tation leads to air travel. The further improve- 
ment and expansion of this better way of getting 
places is establishing an epoch in our history . . . 
and demonstrating that one “path of least resist- 
ance,” at least, leads to impressive heights of 


human achievement. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 4... 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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Warning that economic conditions 
in Alaskan aviation may soon be- 
|} come unsound unless “destructive 
competition” is corrected, Raymond 
W. Stough, director of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s economic bu- 
reau, recently recommended the 
award of certificates of convenience 
and necessity to 23 air carriers in 
the Territory, while asking denial 
of 13 applications. 

Comprising one of the most com- 
plete surveys ever made of Alaskan 
aviation, the 405-page report sub- 
mitted by Stough, who acted as 
CAB examiner, favors the award of 
certificates to the following carriers: 

Aircraft Charter Service, Nat 
Browne Flying Service, Christensen 
Air Service, Cordova Air Service, 
Dillingham Air Service, Jim Dod- 
son Air Service, Ellis Air Transport, 
Ferguson Airways, Harold Gillam, 
Lavery Airways, Lyle Airways, 
Mirow Air Service, Northern Cross, 
Peck and Rice Airways, Petersburg 
Air Service, Ray Peterson Flying 
Service, Pollack Flying Service, 
Reeve Airways, Star Air Lines, Wien 
Alaska Airlines, Woodley Airways, 
and Alaska Coastal Airlines (com- 
posed of Marine Airways and Alaska 
Air Transport). 

Certificates would for the most part 
authorize carriage of persons and prop- 
erty, with mail recommended for those 
carriers holding star route contracts. 
Operating bases are named in the certifi- 
cates, which in general cover territories 
rather than specific routes. 

Denial of the following applications 
was recommended by Stough: Acker- 
man Air Service, Barr Air Transport, 
Lon Brennan Air Service, Jack Carr 
Service, Jack Herman, Larson-Alaskan 
Distributing €o., Lynn Air Service, Leo 
Moore Flying Service, Munz Air Service, 
Rinehart Seaplane Service, Schutte Air 
Service, Trans-Alaskan Corp., and Wil- 
liam M. Welsh. 

‘Demoralizing Situation’ 

The variance in the passenger 
rates of the individual carriers “and 
in the methods of applying the same 
or substantially the same rates as a 
result of the intense and unre- 
strained competitive struggle is 
leading to a demoralizing situation 
which may well become chaotic if 
permitted to continue,” Stough said. 
“Almost without exception,” he 
continued, di i the hearings 
held by him in Alaska, “each ap- 
plicant insisted that the variation in 
rates and fluctuations in the appli- 
cation of the ‘going rate’ were 
1 among the foremost difficulties and 
the principal deterrents to orderly 
progress of the industry. In many 
cases specific examples were men- 
tioned of other carriers disregarding 
the ‘going rate’ or establishing a 
new rate which was claimed to be 
less than the cost of operation. Such 
charges invariably resulted in coun- 
ter charges by the carrier com- 
| plained against . . . It is manifest 
. . . that the uncertainties in the 
rate structure and the present free- 
dom of destructive competition have 
resulted in an economic condition 
which will soon become unsound if 
not correeted.” 

Conditions existing in connection 
with passenger and freight traffic 
are also present in the rta- 
tion of mail, Stough said. “While 
| the Post Office Department has been 
i obtaining the advantages of con- 
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stantly lowering rates for the trans- 
portation of mail, there is no doubt 
that this has primarily been the re- 
sult of extreme competition rather 
than of the application of sound 
rate-making principles,” he added. 

The Alaskan aviation industry 
“itself is largely responsible for its 
own problems,” he stated. “Rate- 
cutting; the race for traffic; unwill- 
ingness to coordinate or pool busi- 
ness; the insistence upon maintain- 
ing independent rather than consol- 
idated operations; the desire to 
carry traffic anywhere in the Terri- 
tory, and other like practices have 
brought about conditions from which 
most of the carriers now claim to 
desire relief.” 

Want Rate Solution 

By far the largest number of carriers 
are desirous that the Board take steps 
to stabilize the rate problem, the re- 
port noted. 

Establishment of reasonable fields 
of operation, in accordance with the 
evidence relating to each application, 
by carriers qualifying for certificates 
- + « inevitably will narrow the pos- 
sibilities of rate wars,” it said. 

The naming of operating bases and 
the defining of territories in which car- 


riers may operate, together with cer- 
tain other standards, “should clarify 
and stabilize the position of the industry 
by establishing a definite field in which 
each carrier has a positive right to 
operate to the exclusion of all others 
not having a like right,” Stough ex- 
plained. 

As of Aug. 31, 1939, the total invest- 
ment of Alaskan carriers (excluding 
Pacific Alaska Airways and three small 
companies just beginning operation) was 
$972,223, of which $520,414 repre- 
sented investment in shops, repair facil- 
ities, parts and a few hangars. Revenues 
in 1938, the report said, totaled $1,134,582, 
against expenses of $1,005,385. For the 
first eight months of 1939, these figures 
were $885,810 and $724,793, respectively. 

“There can be no doubt that land- 
ing fields in the Territory are 
grossly inadequate, even for the 
types of equipment presently being 
used,” Stough said, adding that 
“there seems to be a consensus of 
opinion among those in the Terri- 
tory interested in the further de- 
velopment of air service that there 
must be a marked improvement in 
the landing field situation if the full 
potentialities of this type of service 
are ultimately to be realized.” 


Business on Credit 


An unusual feature of Alaskan 
operations “is the large amount of 
business done on a credit basis,” the 
examiner said. Of the $885,810 rev- 
enues in the first eight months of 
1939, $537,934, or 60%, was on such 
basis, he explained. 

“To a certain extent the practice 
of doing business on a credit basis 


is probably warranted,” he contin) 4 ¢ 1 
ued, adding, however, that in tran; Air 
porting passengers on these term 
there are “losses” and “addition Not 
expenses” involved in attempting 4 _ 
collect the accounts. oat 
“Two of the carriers testified thyjana the 
during each fishing season it wajaiscount, 4 
necessary to make a number of ‘eg.for unreas¢ 
lection trips’ into the Bristol By deerenins’ 
area,” he said. “The carriers in th — oy 
Anchorage area were unanimous jp) jne 


. A ~ teas . Examine! 
their desire to eliminate this prac) oigrq find 
tice, while at the same time can.Jongaged ir 


didly agreeing that they could ngf+ices or un 
compete for this business with He recomn 
carrier that continued to extenjot the Plé 


= 99 At exte! 
credit. months a 
According to the report, mail car.| yged cont 


ried by air under star route con.) agents, wh 
tracts during the fiscal year 19%} iravel pla 
totaled 356,552 Ibs., of which 621g) “Without 
Ibs. were carried on all-year cop. | the c#tier 
tracts, 12,994 on summer contra | “4 de 
and 281,451 Ibs. on winter contract _ te 
The two principal star routes ap — of th 
Fairbanks-Nome and _ Fairbanks. } inconvenie: 
Bethel. record sho 
“During the fiscal year endaj| "ch bas 
June 30, 1939, the Post Office De. ee of 
partment paid a total of $105,693 to} Jserations 
move approximately 435,000 Ibs. off gnich ha 
mail by airplane in the Territory,} there are | 
the report said. (This does not in-| which nee 
clude the sum of $69,502 paid t)} appropriat 
Pacific Alaska Airways for carrying} S#!_®PPT° 
20,862 Ibs. on the Juneau-White. Great 1 
horse-Fairbanks route—Ed. note) 
In the previous fiscal year, 257,00 


ceptibility 
resulting 
Ibs. cost $124,427. 
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Growth of Aviation in Alaska 


ne ’ 
Year ending June 30, 
Year ending June 30, 1932 
Year ending June 30, 1933 
Year ending June 30, 1934 
Year ending June 33° 


¥ ng 30, 

Year ending June 30, 1938 ........4. 
¥ end 30, 

Year ending June 30, 19. 


*Mail and Freight combined 
**Revised and Correct figures for 1939 


331,591 
338,422 
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Air Travel Plan, Govt. Discount, 


term: 
‘ition 
Hing & The universal air travel plan, the 
discounts and practices thereunder, 
d thafand the fifteen per cent government 
it wapdiscount, do not give rise to any undue 
of ‘eg. for unreasonable preference or unjust 
1 Ba discrimination, according to a proposed 
in the report released Dec. 28 by CAB Exam- 
“liner F. A. Law Jr. 

OUS BR} Examiner Law recommended that the 
Pra-fpoard find that the airlines are not 
' Cat-fengaged in unfair or deceptive prac- 
ld notitices or unfair methods of competition. 
He recommended certain modifications 
Xtenjpof the plan, however. 
At extensive hearings held some 
months ago, all carriers except TWA 
1 Car- urged continuation of the plan. Travel 
Con-} agents, who receive no commission on 

S%/ travel plan sales, also protested. 
“without the plan a great part of 
the carriers’ revenues would be jeopar- 
tracts dized; a facility which has been found 
yseful and effective in developing pas- 


tracts | enger business would be lost; a large 
S ak of the traveling public would be 
anks.| inconvenienced; and, so far as the 


record shows, that part of the public 
which has not used, or does not find 
need to use the plan, would gain 
nothing at all,” Law said “These con- 
to siderations outweigh objections to it 
di which have been offered. However, 
"Il there are * ‘nor features in respect of 
which neea ™ modification appears 
appropriate, as ymdition precedent to 
full approval. 

“Great fear is expressed of the sus- 
ceptibility of the plan to unfair abuses 
resulting from lax adherence to its 


Not Discriminatory, Examiner Finds 


letter and spirit induced by competi- 
tive necessities. If we are to condemn 
such cooperative measures looking to 
the betterment of the aviation trans- 
port industry, because of suspicion, 
those provisions of the Act looking to 
the improvement of intercarrier rela- 
tions and the greater efficiency which 
might be expected as the outgrowth 
of cooperation soon will have passed 
into the limbs of forgotten hopes. 


“Although the airlines under their 
voluntary association prior to the ad- 
vent of regulation may have allowed 
competitive rivalry to influence their 
observation of the strict terms of the 
agreement and may have been guilty 
of lax observance, it does not follow 
that, threatened with the penalties of 
the Act, they will continue to do so in 
the future. Indeed, a precisely op- 
posite view is indicated by the haste 
with which they have undertaken to 
put their house in order. 

“The carriers are said to have already 
set in motion an amendment of the 
plan which will insure the complete 
freedom of contract by the individual 


with any, or if he chooses, with all 
the carriers. Any approval herein 
should be withheld until that is 


adopted.” 

Law also said that the use of cards 
for the cardholder's personal use 
“creates a preferred class of traveler 

Such a practice is preferential 
and discriminatory. .” He recom- 
mended its discontinuance. 





UAL Announces Plane 
Location Recorder 


Mail An airplane location recorder, which 
eables ground crews to determine the 
exact position of planes in flight, was 
announced by United Air Lines on 
4.9m) Jan. 3. 

The ground recorder, which is “the 
product of four years of intensive re- 
search and development work by engi- 
neers of United Air Limes in the com- 
pany’s communications laboratory at 
| Chicago,” makes it possible for the first 
time for an airline dispatcher to be in- 
formed of the course of a plane in 
fight at all times and to be aware in- 
stantly of any deviation from the true 
course, the company states. 

The device consists of a large metallic 
\P | frame antenna located on top of a build- 
ing and rotated by an electric motor. 
Each time a plane transmits by short- 
wave radio, the signal is received by the 
frame antenna. Equipment associated 
ms with this antenna by means of a tele- 
phone line automatically indicates the 
bearing of the plane on a chart in the 
dispatcher’s office, enabling the dis- 
patcher to keep a running record of the 
flight. 

Also two or more stations equipped 
with the antenna and recorder can work 
| together in triangulating a plane’s posi- 
tion so as to inform pilots of their exact 
position. 

J. R. Cunningham, UAL’s director of 
communications, said the company pro- 
duced and tested an experimental re- 
corder last spring, and then proceeded 
to design a unit which could be produced 


on a commercial scale. Such units will 
be ready for installation at points along 
UAL’s routes this spring and summer, 
he added. 


Increase in Aviation Fuel 
Output Capacity Favored 


Predicting that increased quantities of 
100-octane aviation gasoline will prob- 
ably be required by 1942, W. S. Farish, 
president of Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey and chairman of the American 
Petroleum Institute’s committee on de- 
fense policies, recently declared in a 
letter to 15 refiners of aircraft fuel that 
installation of additional production fa- 
cilities might wisely be commenced im- 
mediately. 

Intimating that present refining capac- 
ity is adequate, if properly utilized, to 
meet all domestic and export needs in 
1941, Farish said that production could 
be doubled in little more than a year 
at an estimated cost of $30,000,000. 

He suggested that present production 
facilities, part of which are now shut 
down, be operated at capacity in order 
to build up a reserve which could be 
stored to meet emergency requirements. 


Air Almanac Issued 


The Navy Dept. this month announced 
the issuance of “The American Air Al- 
manac,”" a new publication prepared by 
the U. S. Naval Observatory. 

The book, which is being printed in 
three volumes—Vol. 1 covering Jan. 1 
to Apr. 30; Vol. 2, May 1 to Aug. 31; 
and Vol. 3, Sept. 1 to Dec. 31—will be 
placed on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents at $1 per copy or $3 for 





J Series to Be Continued Feb. 1 


in the Feb. 1 issue. 


The fourth of a series of articles by the editor on an air tour of South 
|] and Central America, originally scheduled for this issue, will be published 


Park Avenue China 





This is what the smart air traveler 
will be eating and drinking from in 
the new Airlines Terminal on Park 
Avenue in New York City. Restaurants 
of the terminal have chosen Syracuse 
China of special design in which the 
coloring ranges from the lightest to 
the darkest sky blue. The decoration 
is in the “Shadowtone” process of 
which Onondaga Pottery Co. of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is the originator. 





the complete set. This year the set will 
be issued separately, the third volume 
not being available until May, but in the 
future all will be available simultane- 
ously. 
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Boeing School Extends Home 
Study Facilities for UAL 
Creation of an advisory field organiza- 
tion to handle the growing demand 
among United Air Lines employes for 
home study courses offered by the Boe- 
ing School of Aeronautics, a division of 


UAL. has been announced by D. B. 
Woodyatt, head of the school’s educa- 
tional service department. 


Appointed as field advisers and edu- 
cational counselors are four aeronautical 
engineering experts located as follows: 
Jack C. Curtis at New York; B. C. 
Hunkins at Chicago; E. H. Johnson at 
Cheyenne, and Alfred M. Neff at Salt 
Lake City. 

The school’s educational 
partment offers home study courses in 
various phases of aviation to United 
employes, who are reported showing 
greatly accelerated interest in these 
courses during recent months 


service de- 


Laigh Parker Named 

Laigh C Parker, vice president- 
traffic of Delta Air Lines, was elected 
president of the air traffic conference 
of America, a division of the Alr 
Transport Association, at a recent 
meeting. Other officers who will serve 
during 1941 include D. D. Walker, vice 
president-traffic, Chicago & Southern, 
and Vincent P. Conroy, vice president- 
traffic and sales, TWA, first and sec- 
ond vice presidents, respectively. 








From the very start of their training, Boeing 
School students learn actual instrument 
flying under the hood in an aeroplane—also 
in the school’s Link trainer. Many experi- 
enced pilots come here to learn the instrument 
flying which Boeing School students learn 
from the start. 





WHY YOU CAN HIRE BOEING SCHOOL MEN 











Boeing School trained men are making good today with 48 compantes. Why? 


Here’s part of the answer: 


1. Its students are thoroughly trained in 17 modern shops and laboratories—U. S. Gov't.- 
approved in all departments. 2. Boeing School trains with the heavy commercial-type 
planes—six different types ranging from 2500-pounders to the multi-engined transport. 
3. Boeing School students learn actual instrument flying under the hood in an aeroplane 

also in the school’s Link trainer—from the very start of their training. 4. “There seems to 
be a ‘certain something’ your school imparts to the men trained at Oakland,” writes Walter 
E. Gilbert, Divisional Superintendent, Canadian Airways, Ltd., “which gives them not only 
the sheer technical skill but also a degree of poise and balance which makes it possible for 


them to fit into an organization . . . 


Boeing School graduates are in demand. If you foresee a need in your or- 
ganization, get in touch with the school now. 


BOEING SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS 


A DIVISION OF ~~) UNITED AIR LINES 





. 

5011, Hangar No. 5, Airport, Oakland, Calif. 4 
In months we shall probably need the « 
following personnel. Please send us brief bi- § 
ographies of men likely to be available then. : 
. 

. 

Name Company ° 
4ddress . 
. 

. 
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Airline Personnel 








APT. JOHN F. DAVIDSON, who has 
been piloting Flagships of Ameri- 
can since 1934, recently was appointed 
assistant chief pilot for the company 
7 s S oon 
e J 


New 
York, it was 


assistant oper- 
ations manager 
in charge of 
flying. With 
Capt. ?. L. 
Boyd, Davidson 
assists Chief 
Pilot w 


. R. 
Vine who is in 
charge of 209 
for AA, 
including those 





Davidson 


based at New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Nashville and Memphis. 

Clyde A. Proper, who has been flying 
for Panagra in Lima, Peru, is now fiy- 
ing for American. 

Alfred 


J. Schmidt has transferred 
from his position as mechanic with 
Pan Am in Cristobal, C. Z., to Penn- 
sylvania-Central in Detroit. 

Capt. Bill Richmond of Northwest 
appeared on the Jack Armstrong- 
Wheaties em over NBC on Jan. 6. 

Joe C. Thompson, a native of Shiv- 
ers, Miss., has joined Hastern as pilot 
with headquarters at LaGuardia Field, 
New York. 

Ten-year pins recently were awarded 
to the following American employes: 
Lawrence Shea, assistant chief cost 
accountant, New York; William C. 
Carnegie, flight dispatcher, New York; 
Adam Russell, station manager, Doug- 
las, Ariz.; David T. Cummings, 
mechanic, Buffalo; Capt. 
way, jlot, Ft. Worth; H. 
Woodstone, fleet service, New York; 
Roy G. Daniel, senior radio-telegraph 

Z. 


operator, Tucson, 
R. Galbrith, formerly with National's 


Colonial at La- 
Guardia Field, New York. 

A. “Bill” 
pilot with NWA, has been 
ager of operations at the No. 5 Air 





























































ABOUT 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


that recommend 
this school’s graduates 





Observers School in Winnipeg, Man., 
where young Canuck flyers are in 
training for the service. 

William Masters, senior in New York 
University’s college of engineering, has 
joined the staff of United’s meteoro- 
logy department at LaGuardia Field, 
New York. He is a student of air 
transport engineering, studying under 
Prof. James M. Coburn of the college’s 
Guggenheim School of Aeronautics. 

The following United employes at- 
tained 10 years’ service in November 
and received diamond service pins: 
Frank Todd, stock clerk, Orville Wil- 
liamson, mechanic, Clarence Miller, 
foreman, C. T. Sullivan, sub-foreman, 
Lowell Hurt, mechanic and Herbert L. 
Child, master mechanic, all of Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Renato Chimenti, ac- 
counting clerk, Chicago, and Clyde 
M. Sharrar, d. t. m., Omaha. 

After four years with the Navy, 
Albert L. Terwilleger has joined PAA’s 
operations department, eastern divis- 
ion, as junior pilot in Miami. 

Remy H. Ludwig of the Chicago of- 
fice of NWA, has been transferred to 
Milwaukee as d. t. m. 

P. G. Krausbar, TWA flight control 
clerk, recently was transferred from 
New York to Chicago. 

Steve Toth, Richard Davidson, George 
S. Oberdorf, Edward Schuster and 
John B. Wilson have been employed 
by United as co-plilots. 

New additions to Pan Am’s eastern 
division maintenance department at 
Miami are Lavern R. Beeles, Christian 
D. Rippe, Aaron K. Akin, Paul Latham 
Jr., Clyde S. Morris and Lewis H. Hil- 
son. 

Harold Veith, d. t. m. for Northwest 
in Milwaukee, has been transferred to 
the west coast by A. G. “Bert” Kins- 
man, general traffic manager, to take 
charge of the company’s new Tacoma, 
Wash., office. 

TWA has promoted R. E. Spengler, 
based at Kansas City, from crew chief 
to assistant foreman, plant and en- 
gine. 

Alfred A. Crowell, associate editor 
of American’s “Flagship News,” has 
received his degree of Master of Sci- 
ence in Journalism from Northwestern 


University. 
Edward Hensley of PAA district 
sales, New York, recently was trans- 


ferred to district sales, Los Angeles. 
Gordon Mac- 
Laren, who 
formerly 
. * wm. 
Northwest 
Milwaukee, isin 
charge of NWA's 
office in the 
new Airline’s 
Terminal Bidg. 
in New York 
City. MacLaren 





. 
of 


MacLaren 


board. 

R. K. Moore, formerly shop auditor 
for United at Cheyenne, .. has 
been transferred to the company’s 
Chicago headquarters to assist R. C. 
Wright, office manager. Gordon Wood, 
formerly Mboore’s assistant at Chey- 
has been appointed shop audi- 
tor to replace Moore. 

A. E. Lunceford, TWA’s passenger 
relations manager at Burbank, has 
been made station manager at that 
Place. 

Northwest has announced appoint- 
ment of John W. Hutchinson as sales 
representative in Chicago. 

After the Pacific, Daniel C. 
Pearson Jr., PAA reserve captain at 
Miami, has been transferred to the 
company’s operations department, 
eastern division. 

H. R. Wells has been transferred 
from New York, where he was a 
United passenger agent, to the office 
of Don Magarrell, chief of the line's 
service department, in 

In San Francisco, United has named 
Al Nelson, formerly an outside sales- 
man at Portland, as traveling repre- 
sentative; A. M. Peache, former chief 
counterman, as chief clerk; R. C. Mc- 
Ginnis, former chief clerk, to have 
charge of folder distribution and dis- 
Plays; Frederick Drewes, former junior 
passenger agent, as counter salesman 
to succeed Owen Laws, who has been 
transferred to Boeing School of Aero- 
nautics; James Cutler, employed as 
Junior passenger agent to replace 
Drewes; L. M. Warrington, employed 
as counter saleswoman, and Rollie C. 
Herman, added to the counter staff. 





Over 100,000,000 Passengers Have Ridden 


in U. S. Planes 


Since the Wright Brothers made the 
first flight in a heavier-than-air craft 
on Dec. 17, 1903, airplanes of this 
country have carried well over 100,- 
000,000 passengers, of which the sched- 
uled airlines have transported 12,- 
500,000, according to Col. Edgar S8. 
Gorrell, president of the Air Transport 
Association of America. a 

During their 14 years of scheduled 
operations, Col. Gorrell said, the air- 
lines have buiit up the following fig- 
ures: 

The 12,500,000 passengers have ridden 
5,035,422,000 passenger-miles. 

Express and freight carried has 
totaled 49,618,000 lbs 

Mail carried has amounted to 165,- 
300,000 Ibs. 


said. 










problems of vibration. To 
solve these problems, ERPI 
is working actively with the 
aircraft industry—develop- 





Since 1903, ATA Say, 


About 384,303,000 gals. 
been consumed. 
Planes-miles 
Passenger fares were 12c per mi. 5 
1929, and have now dropped to $0.0% 

per mi. 

The air transport industry now do 
gross business of 
nually, employing directly 20,000 pe. 
sons who receive $30,000,000 
ries and wages 


of fuel hay 


flown were 781,402, 


$75,000,000 a, 


in sal 


per yr., Col. Gorg 


In 1940, he stated, approximatey| 
3,000,000 persons 
domestic and foreign airlines, 
crease of almost 46% over 1939. Py 
senger-miles 
20% and express 15% over 1939. 


traveled on JU, § 
an 


increased 62%, air mal 


IBRATION 


a e * 

is a fifth-columnist! | 
National Defense contracts ing scientific acoustic in- 
for planes,enginesand pro- struments for recording 
pellers are beingslowed by and analyzing vibration 


Our experts, long trained 
in such work, can help you 
save time, trouble and 
money. Write us today! 





Electrical Research Products Ine. 
76 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


relict iiclicla mel 


Western Electric Company 








TWA 4-Engine STRATOLINERS 
SHORTCUT TO SUNSHINE 


TWA 4-Engine Stratoliners fly higher. Up 
there, the air is calmer, flight is smoother, 
travel faster. 


It's only 13 hours, 45 minutes 


from Los Angeles to New York—3 hours, 33 
minutes from Chicago to New York—when 
you fly the Route of the Stratoliners, the Sky- 


way Closer to the Sun! 


Information, Reservations: 
Call Your Travel Agent or 
TWA Representatives Everywhere 


ROUTE OF THE STRATOLINERS 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, 
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AIR CARRIER RECORD 


(C. A. B. Applications, Hearings, Dockets) 








United Denied Fresno-Sacramento 
United Air Lines has been denied permission to operate directly between Fresno 
and Sacramento, pending hearing on its application for the same, which will be 
held Jan. 17. Western Air Express and Pacific Coast Airlines, which have filed 
applications for Los Angeles-Sacramento lines, protested that granting UAL tem- 
porary permission would give that company an unfair advantage. 


Northeast’s Name Change Recommended 
In a proposed report issued Jan. 2, CAB Examiner Berdon M. Bell recommended 
that Northeast Airlines Inc., be granted an amendment to its certificate on AM27, 
Boston-Montreal, Boston-Caribou, Bangor-Moncton, to reflect the change of its 
name from Boston-Maine Airways to Northeast. The company, by a vote of a 

majority of its stockholders, changed its name on Nov. 19, 1940. 
“Should the relief sought not be granted, the applicant would be in the peculiar 
position of conducting its corporate business under one name and, by virtue of 
its certificate, operating an air transportation service under another name,” Bell said. 


Toronto-NY, Toronto-Buffalo Recommended 
A Toronto-New York route for Trans-Canada Air Lines, and a Buffalo-Toronto 
line for American Airlines have been recommended by CAB Examiners Thomas 
Wrenn and Albert Foster. Complete story on page 19. 


Great Falls-Lethbridge for WAE 
A route between Great Falls and Lethbridge has been awarded to Western Air 
Express by the CAB. Complete story on page 18. 


Air Travel Plan Not Discriminatory 
The air travel card plan and government discounts are not unjustly discriminatory, 
according to the proposed report released Dec. 28 by CAB Examiner F. A. Law 
Jr. Complete story on page 21. 


All American Hearing for Additional Stations 
Hearing was held Jan. 8 before Examiner Frank McIntyre on application of All 
American Aviation Inc. for certificate amendment to include Lewistown, Carlisle, 
Shippensburg, Mechanicsburg, Newville and Newport, Pa., and Ripley, W. Va., on its 
air mail pickup routes, and to reroute certain flights through Harrisburg, Pa. City 
of Athens, O., appeared, seeking designation for AAA service. 


Export Opposes Pan American Rerouting 
American Export Airlines appeared at oral argument before CAB Jan. 7 to oppose 
ganting of an exemption order requested by Pan American Airways to permit 
temporary rerouting of its westbound trans-Atlantic flights. Complete story on 


page 24. 
Boston-Maine Mail Rate Case Reopened 
Mail rate case of Boston-Maine Airways (Northeast Airlines) has been ordered 
reopened to receive evidence relating to company’s new Bangor-Moncton operation. 


American Export Relationships Approved 
Interlocking relationships of John E. Slater, H. M. Gillespie, Charles J. Kinney, 
Samuel Grudin, Thomas Hitchcock Jr., Joseph A. Thomas and Charles U. Bay as 
officers and/or directors of American Export Airlines Inc. and American Export 
Lines Inc. have been approved by CAB. 


Three Airlines Comment on Rate-Making Methods 
Agreement with present rate-making methods and procedures is expressed in 
memoranda filed by Delta, Continental, and Mid-Continent, in response to com- 
— from CAB Chairman Harllee Branch, dated Sept. 24. Complete story 
on page 19. a 


Hearing on PAA Certificate Amendment 
Hearing was held Jan. 3 before Examiner Frank A. Law Jr. on application of 
Pan American Airways Inc. for certificate amendment to authorize (a) scheduled 
transportation of persons, property and mail directly between Belem (Para) and 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, with stop at Barreiras; (b) scheduled transportation of per- 
sons, property and mail directly between Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and Maracaibo, 
Venezuela; (c) abandonment of Guanta, Venezuela; Luiz Correa, Brazil, and con- 
tinuation of service to Barcelona, Venezuela; (d) carriage of U. S. mail to Par- 
nahyba, Areia Branca, Maceio, Aracaju, Caravellas, Curityba and Iguassu Falls, 


Nick Bez Amends Application 

Nick Bez of Seattle, Wash., has filed amended application seeking certificate for 
passenger, property and mail routes between: (A) Seattle, Wash., and Oakland, 
Cal. via Olympia, Aberdeen, Astoria, Portland, Salem, Marshfield, Crescent City, 
Eureka, Fort Bragg and Santa Rosa; (B) Portland, Ore., and Port Angeles, Wash., 
via Astoria, Aberdeen, Olympia, Seattle, Bremerton and Port Townsend; (C) Seattle 
and Los Angeles, via Portland and Reno. Applicant states he would purchase, for 
Routes A and B, four multi-engine 8-12 passenger used planes, fully equipped at 
estimated $30,000 each, and. for Route C, three new Lockheed Lodestars fully 
equipped at estimated $86,000 each. Original application dated June 20, 1940, sought: 
(I) Seattle to Oakland, via Olympia, Aberdeen, Astoria, Portland, Salem, Eugene, 
Marshfield, Medford, Klamath Falls, Reading, Eureka, Fort Bragg and Santa Rosa; 
(2) Seattle to Port Angeles, via Bremerton and Port Townsend; (3) Seattle-Mt. 
Vernon-Anacortes-Bellingham-Friday Harbor-Coupeville-Seattle. 


Braniff Seeks Topeka Stop 
Braniff Airways filed application Dec. 30 for certificate amendment to include 
. Kan., as intermediate point between Kansas City and Wichita on AM-9. 


Free PAA Ride for O’Malley Denied 
Pan American Airways Inc.'s application for special authorization granting free 
transportation to Patricia O'Malley, of CAA information division, from Miami, Fla., 
to a on Tex., via Cristobal, C. Z., Guatemala City and Mexico City, has been 


Canadian Colonial Requests New York-Boston 
Canadian Colonial Airways Inc. filed application Dec. 28 for scheduled transporta- 
tion of persons, property and mail between New York City and Boston, Mass., with 
no intermediate stops. 
Braniff to Ask Moline, Il, Stop 
Braniff Airways has served notice of intention to file for certificate amendment 
te include Moline, Ill., ag intermediate stop on AM-9, Kansas City-Chicago. 


TWA Granted Intervention 


Trancontinental & Western Air has been granted permission to intervene in pro- 
ceeding involving application of G & G Airlines Co. Ltd. for certificate between 





Phoenix, Ariz., and Boulder City, Nev., via Prescott, Williams, Grand Canyon and 
Pierce Ferry. 
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UAL Rate Case Reopened 
Proceeding involving the fixing of mail rates for United Air Lines has been ordered 
reopened to receive further evidence concerning schedules on AM-12. United had | 
informed the Board that passenger loads upon additional schedules on AM-12 ap- 
proved by CAB Aug. 26, 1940, have become so small that operation of those sched- 
ules would not be justified after Jan. 1, 1941. 


Applications Consolidated for Hearing 

CAB has consolidated following applications for hearing at dates to be later 
assigned: (A) United Air Lines for certificate between Boston, Mass., and Cleve- 
land, O., via Hartford, Conn., and TWA for route between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Boston, via Williamsport, Binghamton and Springfield; (B) Pacific Coast Airlines 
Inc. for Sacramento-Los Angeles, Cal., via Stockton, Modesto, Merced, Fresno and 
Bakersfield, and Western Air Express for Los Angeles-Sacramento, via Bakersfield, 
Visalia, Merced and Stockton; (C) TWA for Los Angeles-San Francisco, for amend- 
ment of existing certificate authorizing transportation between Winslow, Ariz., and 
San Francisco to permit carriage of mail, in addition to persons and property, to 
and from Oakland, and addition of Los Angeles as intermediate point, with Western 
Air Express for Los Angeles-San Francisco; (D) Mayflower Airlines Inc. for Nan- 
tucket-Providence, R. I., via Marthas Vineyard, and Boston-Springfield, Mass., with 
that portion of application of E. W. Wiggins Airways Inc. requesting Providence- 
Nantucket, via New Bedford, Falmouth, Hyannis and Oak Bluffs. 


Braniff Files Nine Interventions 

Braniff Airways has filed for permission to intervene in following applications: 
(1) National Airlines for New Orleans-Fort Worth; (2) Wichita Falls Transport Co. 
for Oklahoma City-Midland, Tex.; (3) American Airlines to combine AM-4 and 
AM-23; (4) TWA for certificate amendment to include Joplin, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Phoenix, El Centro and San Diego as intermediate points on AM-2; (5) TWA 
to include Topeka, Salina, and Hutchinson, Kan., as intermediate stops; (6) Eastern 
Air Lines to combine AM-5, AM-20 and AM-42; (7) American Export Airlines for 
New Orleans-Panama City, via various Central American points; (8) American Air- 
lines for E] Paso and Fort Worth-Dallas to Mexico City, via intermediate points; 
(9) American Airlines to include Louisville, Oklahoma City and Lubbock, Tex., 
as stops on AM-4 and AM-23. 


Eastern Files Thirteen Interventions 

Eastern Air Lines has requested leave to intervene in following actions: (1) 
Waterman Airline Inc. for New Orleans-San Juan, via Tampa; (2) American Air- 
lines for El Paso and Fort Worth-Dallas to Mexico City, via intermediate points; 
(3) American Export Airlines for New Orleans-Panama City, via intermediate points; 
(4) TWA for Dayton-Washington, D. C., via Clarksburg, W. Va.; (5) American Air- 
lines to include Louisville, Oklahoma City and Lubbock, Tex., on AM-4 and AM-23; 
(6) Canadian Colonial Airways for New York-Nassau, the Bahamas, via intermedi- 
ate points; (7) Seaboard Airways Inc. for Boston-Miami and Boston-New Orleans, 
via intermediate points; (8) Chicago & Southern Air Lines for Memphis-Detroit, via 
intermediate points; (9) Chicago & Southern for St. Louis-Detroit, via intermediate 
points (application withdrawn by C & S in December); (10) National Airlines for 
New York-Havana, Cuba, via intermediate points; (11) National Airlines for Tampa- 
Havana, via Key West; (12) National Airlines for New Orleans-Fort Worth, via 
Dallas; (13) Andrew J. Burke for Corpus Christi-Monterrey, Mex., via Laredo. 


National Asks Two Interventions 
National Airlines has petitioned to intervene in (1) application of Pan American 
Airways Inc. for Tampa-Havana, Cuba, and (2) Seaboard Airways Inc. for Boston- 
Miami and Boston-New Orleans. 


Two Carriers Intervene in Mayflower Case 
American Airlines and TWA have been granted permission to intervene in action 
of Mayflower Airlines Inc. for Boston-Springfield, Mass. 


PAA Asks Intervention in Waterman Application 
Pan American Airways Inc. has filed to intervene in action of Waterman Air- 
line Inc. for New Orleans-Tampa-San Juan. 


PCA Asks Two Interventions 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has filed motions to intervene in applications of 
(1) TWA for Dayton-Washington, D. C., via Clarksburg, W. Va., and (2) Eastern 
Air Lines to include Savannah, Ga., as intermediate stop on AM-10, Chicago-Jack- 
sonville. 








TWA Requests Intervention ‘ 
TWA has requested permission to intervene in application of Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines for Pittsburgh-Cincinnati. 


Seaboard Airways Files Three Interventions 
Seaboard Airways Inc. seeks interventions in applications of (1) National Air- 
lines for New York-Havana, via intermediate points; (2) Eastern Air Lines for 
New York-Charleston, S. C., via intermediate points; (3) Canadian Colonial Air- 
ways for New York-Nassau, the Bahamas, via intermediate points. 


Spartanburg Suspension Extended 
CAB order authorizing Eastern Air Lines to suspend service at Spartanburg, S. C.., 
for 60 days beginning Nov. 1 has been amended to extend suspension period to 
June 30, 1941, when airport is expected to be adequate for Douglas DC-3 operation 


C & S To Omit Springfield Indefinitely 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines has been granted permission to suspend service 
at Springfield, Ill., for indefinite period, since no improvements are being under. 
taken to render airport suitable for use of Douglas DC-3 equipment. 


American Intervention in CCA Case 
American Airlines has filed motion to intervene in application of Canadian Colonial , 
Airways for New York-Boston. 


PAA Relationships Approved 

CAB has approved interlocking relationships of (1) Ernest W. Greene as director 
of Pan American Airways Corp., PAA Inc., PAA Co. (Del.), PAA Co. (Nev.), and 
Pacific Alaska Airways Inc.; (2) Graham B. Grosvenor as director of PAA Inc., 
Pacific Alaska, PAA Co. (Nev.), PAA Co. (Del.), PAA Sales Corp., Pan American 
Mfg. & Supply Corp., PAA of Texas Inc., and PAA Corp.; (3) Edward O. McDonnell 
as director of each of companies under (2) plus Chandler-Evans Corp.; (4) Robert 
Lehman as director of PAA Inc., Pacific Alaska, PAA Co. (Nev.), PAA Co. (Del.), 
and PAA Corp. Application of Frederick B. Rentschler, PAA Inc., PAA Co. (Del.), 
PAA Co. (Nev.), and Pacific Alaska, for approval of interlocking relationships has 
been dismissed. 












Calendar of Hearings 
Jan, 17—United Air Lines, non-stop service between Fresno and Sacramento, 
Cal 


Jan, 18—Eastern Air Lines, certificate amendment to combine AM-5, -20 and | 
-42 into single route. 
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Airline Industry Now Feeling Pressure 


of Consumers for 


By W. W. P. 


P. P. (“Pete”) Willis has written a 
book. It is pungent, pithy, and to the 
point. It marks the first time that any- 
one has put down in words the story of 
airline advertising and there is only one 
man in the 15-year-old air rt in- 
dustry who could do this job in the way 
it’s been done. 

Pete Willis is advertising counsel for 
American Airlines, Inc. His book is 
“Your Future Is In The Air” (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York City. $2.00). It is 
sub-titled, “The Story of How American 
Airlines Made People Air-Travel Con- 
scious.” 

Almost everyone in the industry has 
known of Pete Willis from ‘way back. 
Perhaps not everyone, however, knows 
the part he has played in American Air- 
lines’ advertising, and whether or not 
you like American Airlines’ type of ad- 
vertising, it can’t be denied that Amer- 
ican stepped out in the front with start- 
lingly new sales copy that got nation- 
wide attention and aided materially in 
building up American's traffic to new 
heights—over 100,000 passengers in a 
single month. 

As an author, Pete Willis adds new 
laurels to his advertising fame. He 
doesn’t waste words. The book is filled 
with meaty expressions, epigrams, sen- 
tence-sermons, and just plain facts. His 
book should be not only an inspiration 
to the personnel of American, but to the 
entire industry. Pete Willis has, with 
permissible pride, tooted American’s 
horn throughout, but his book stands 
as a milestone for the industry, because 
the entire industry has shared in much 
of American's famed advertising mes- 
sages. 

Before there is a sales problem, he re- 
lates, there must be something to sell. 
His book is the story of how American 
analyzed what it had to sell—and then 
sold it. He starts out by noting that a 
manufacturer increases volume because 
of increased consumer demand, but the 
very opposite was true in the air trans- 
port industry some years back when it 
had a good product to sell but had to 
create the consumer demand for it. 

In the early days, he recalls (with 
illustrations), airline advertising didn’t 
really sell. It provided schedules and 
fares, but it didn’t try to convince any- 
one to fly. He reproduces a few of the 
early Ford advertisements which, he 
says, should be numbered among the 
pioneering ads in constructive air trans- 
portation because they carried real sales 
messages. 

The story, then, begins with Ameri- 
can’s advertising campaigns and the part 
various individuals played in them. C. R. 
Smith and Charles Rheinstrom, Amer- 
ican’s president and vice-president, come 
in for considerable mention. To relate 
all of the incidents and the steps in 
these campaigns would be to reprint 
Willis’ story in full, for he’s done it con- 
cisely and abbreviation is impossible 
without the use of his own precise 
words. Reproductions of early Amer- 
ican advertisements—which Willis frowns 
on severely—are provided to complete 
the story. 

Many will remember the controversial 
advertisements American published in 


, 1935 entitled “Shall We Serve Cocktails?” 


Recounting the protest meetings and 
sermons on the subject, Willis points out 
that these ads, while widely read, “fell 
far short of doing the basic job that 
had to be done.” 

Then came the “Afraid to Fly?” ad- 
vertisements signed by C. R. Smith 
which are still considered among the 
best ever published. Willis’ story of 


First Time—Willis 
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P. P. Willis 





how these ads came into being is one 
of the book’s best chapters. 

Another good chapter is on the winter 
flying advertisements and the tough sales 
resistance they combated in the public 
mind. 

Pete Willis’ 
noting here. 

“When automobiles came along, they 
did not simply take people out of horse- 
drawn buggies and take that same num- 
ber of people on the same trips they 
would have taken in buggies,’’ he says. 
“Automobiles greatly expanded, multi- 
plied, and diversified travel—because the 
automobile made possible the use of 
transportation in so many more ways ad- 
vantageous to people. That is the most 
important factor and the ultimate meas- 
ure of the market for air transportation. 

“For the first time this new industry 
is feeling the pressure of consumer re- 
quirements. From now on, the job is 
to anticipate and satisfy the public de- 
mand that has just begun. Air trans- 
portation cannot miss, but an individual 
company can. 

“American set out to make air travel 
commonplace—to get people to ride in 
transport planes as casually as they rode 
in trains. For increasing thousands that 
day has arrived. That very success cre- 
ates new obligations. 

“The more the public makes air travel 
a part of its everyday thinking. the more 
its service will become an integral part 
of our lives and the more it will be de- 
pended upon as a national necessity.” 

This book could not have been written 
five years ago. With only fifteen years 
behind it, air transportation has only 
now obtained enough backlog of ex- 
perience to make such a treatise mean 


conclusions are worth 


something. It is brisk reading and well 
- np with advertisements and 
charts. 


Pete Willis became interested in avia- 
tion a good many years ago. He says 
it happened this way: 

“My first experience with aviation was 
going up in a balloon with Carl Fisher 
in Indianapolis. At that time I was a 
reporter on the Indianapolis Star. I 
went up simply because Mr. Fisher 
needed more ballast. That is when they 
had bags of sand on the wicker basket, 
and if they wanted to ascend, they 


American Export Opposes Pan Am 
Re-Routing; Will Seek African Servi 


Future struggle between Pan American 
Airways and American Export Airlines 
for expansion of air transport operations 
to African ports was foreshadowed Jan. 
7 with appearance of American Export at 
oral argument before the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to oppose granting of an ex- 
emption order sought by Pan Am to 
permit temporary re-routing of its west- 
bound trans-Atlantic flights from Lis- 
bon to New York via Bolama, Portugese 
Guinea; Port of Spain, Trinidad; and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, in place of Horta 
and Bermuda. 

Accusing Pan Am of seeking in effect 
to obtain authorization for a new route 
without proving public convenience and 
necessity, Gerald B. Brophy, Export 
counsel, told CAB Chairman Harllee 
Branch, and members Edward P. 
Warner, Oswald Ryan, G. Grant Mason 
Jr. and George P. Baker, that issuance 
of an exemption order would give Pan 
Am a “tremendous advantage’ in the 
future Pan Am-Export contest for U. S.- 
African operations. 

Export, he stated, is planning to file 
at the “appropriate time” application for 
service to South African points crossing 
the Atlantic from Belem or Natal, Brazil. 
That petition, Brophy insisted, would be 
seriously prejudiced by an order placing 
Pan Am in position of “pioneer” of 
African operations. Pan Am already 
has on file with CAB application for a 
New York-Bolama route. 

Point was made by Brophy that Pan 





reached their hands in and threw out 
some sand. If they wanted to descend, 
they pulled a cord that opened a lid on 
top of the gas inflated bag. 

“Fisher was taking his last examina- 
tion for an aeronautical license. He had 
to make a landing after dark. In so 
doing, he ripped a roof off a farm house, 
several yards of fence, and landed in a 
wheat field. I lost my job on the news- 
paper that night, because I had been 
gone since 2 o'clock that afternoon—’til 
midnight. However, writing the story 
of that experience, I got my job back 
that night at one dollar more a week.” 

Willis has had experience in advertis- 
ing and merchandizing several varied 
products from soap to vacuum cleaners, 
automobiles to air transportation. Then 
he got into the advertising business and 
operated his own agency in Chicago for 
several years. 

More than ten years ago he became 
interested in air transportation, at the 
same time that E. L. Cord did. For sev- 
eral years he was sales and advertising 
counsellor for Cord and his associated 
companies. He has occupied a similar 
position for American Airlines ever since 

Smith became that company’s 
president. Mr. Willis is associated with 
the national advertising agency, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, with headquarters in New 
York. 


Along the Lines 


Northeast Airlines inaugurated its 
new direct passenger, property and 
mail service from Boston to Moncton, 
N. B., with connections to Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island on Jan. 2. 
Four round trips daily are now op- 
erated between Boston and Bangor, 
two going through to Moncton. 

Northwest Airlines employes have 
been finger-printed and no one is ad- 
mitted into company hangars without 
a badge. Each hangar employe wears 
a badge showing picture, while visi- 
tors must get special buttons and 











Am does not propose a “‘slight d 
tion” from its existing route, but 
a new service never before rendered 
the carrier. At Port of Spain co 
tions would be made with other Pan 
companies, while flights to Bo 
would tap a traffic area now not rea 
it was explained. 

Henry Friendly, Pan Am _ co 
argued that the proposed operation 
not a new route since it is between 


same terminals and the pe 
sought is “purely temporary” 
winter and the next. Usual proc 


of public hearing, he said, would t& 
too long to give Pan Am the relief m 
quested when needed. 

With some 150 persons on the waitiy 
list at Lisbon for transportation to tf} 
U. S., the company is booked ahead the 
for the next several months, Friend 
indicated, adding that re-routing wow 
greatly improve regularity of the tram 
Atlantic service through elimination g 
Horta where winter operating cong 
tions frequently are unfavorable. Onj 
four round trips were completed in De 
cember, while eight a month pro 
could be made good along the propos 
line of flight, it was stated. 

All westbound flights, Friendly @ 
plained, would be operated along t 
proposed route except when good cm 
ditions are forecast for Horta, in whid 
cases that point would be served. Ea 
bound flights would omit Horta si 
operate non-stop Bermuda to Lisha 
when desirable. 





sign a register. . . . NWA has opened) 
winter sports bureau in Chicago off@ 
ing information on skiing and othe 
sports in area served by company 
L. S. Reid, d. t. m. for Chicago is b 
charge. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines reports in. 
crease in passenger traffic from 57% 
in September to 6,059 in October. Mal 
in October reached all-time high with} 
94,164 pounds, up more than four tom! 
over previous month. 





Air Travel of Army 
Officers Expedited 


Travel by air of Army Officers he 
been liberalized as the result of recent 
changes made in Army travel reguls- 
tions, and is expected to result in: 
substantially increased use of the air 
lines by such officers. 

Under the new regulations, officer, 
by simply asking to travel by com- 
mercial airline, will be given trans 
portation vouchers without the neces 
sity of a cash outlay on their part 
Later, they will be reimbursed for thet 
travel at the rate of eight cents pe/ 
mile, with the value of the trans-/ 
portation voucher deducted. The gor- | 
ernment travel discount of 15% applie | 
to such travel. 

Before regulations were changed 
officers wishing to use airlines wer 
forced to first make the actual cast 
outlay themselves, collecting from the 
Army later. 

The airlines believe that the liberal- 
ized policy will result in increased alt 
travel, especially by lower ranking 
officers who could not afford a sub- 
stantial initial cash outlay out of thelr 
own pockets. It is also felt that the 
psychological effect will be beneficial. 

The Navy has followed a_ similar 
liberalized policy for several years. 








SUMMARY OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER 





Rev. Rev. Pass. Seat Miles Pass. Load Ton-Miles Pass. U.S. Mail Foreign Mail Operating Operating Cost per b Net Revenue 
Pass. Miles Factor U. S. Mail R ue «=o R R Expense Mile Fi. f 33 ¢ 
Pacific Alaska Airways inc., Juneau-Fairbanks 304 191,107 33,890 57.2 1,701 S 22-124 S$ 6,276 $ ©O 8 66$29.713 $54,976 $09  $29.285 re 
Alaska Airways inc. le-Juneau . 134 121,554 71,239 44.8 2,715 145 00 oo 11,856 43,41 2.96 31, 
Pan Am. Airways 194 150,534 47,830 60.7 76 11,445 11,900 702 24,414 9,091 (red)d see 33.508 
Pan Am. Airways 427 1,258,218 2 932 50.5 50,772 126,138 190,907 206,267 $31,146 ati 95.930 4 
Pan Am. Airways 91 367-624 9.346 51.1 5,407 33,150 00 13,275 51,691 3.78 112,690 
Pan Am. Airways 220 68,937 1,114,215 69.0 31,439 435,302 229,537 24,169 312,937 243,315 3.09 69.62 
Pan Am. Airways 5.275 3-237.753 5,667,951 57.1 ccoel 276,411 407,682 14,577 747,133 658,3 1.77 88,7 5 
Pan Am. Airways 3,103 329,466 3,796,322 35. -. .€ 128,845 166,587 16,654 354,904 3 1.30 64,588 
Pan Am.-grace Al 1,633 i, 13 947 2,070,935 64.9 10,800 115,135 189,986 19,456 347,005 315,16 1.90 31,807 
Panama aes 201 035 1,025 63.8 oo 1,445 00 90 1,453 453 2.77 ” 
Uraba, Medellin & 216, 61,321 175,451 34.9 00 5,947 00 2 11,490 13,991 1.42 2,500 ( 
2 All_ monthly reports to the CAB are subject to revision and r-end adjustment. 
° Total expenses di by total plane miles; com: to nea half-cent. 
a Retronecioe to San. 1, 1040 a new basis for proration of ex ses for Atlantic service has been employed and results 
ot ‘revisions for first ® months of 1940 are reflected in October statement. + 


(Compiled and Mileage Costs Computed from CAB Reports“) 
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FLY 10 
WINTER SPORTS 


Fly Continental, and it’s 
only a few hours to some 
of the Nation’s finest 
winter sports areas. Excel- 
lent improved areas for 
skiing and other winter 
sports are found near Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, 
Santa Fe, and Albuquer- 
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Cover this vast 
new Prosperity 
Belt in days in- 
stead of weary 


BROWNSVILLE weeks. 


Convenient departure times, luxurious 
2l-passenger DC-3 Super-B - Liners, 
complimentary meals aloft, make your 
tip to, through or from the Southwest 
4 time-saving pleasure. 


38 FLIGHTS DAILY To, 
THROUGH & FROM THE 
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Adm. Towers 
(Continued from page 1) 











delay because it is responsible to 
its stockholders and could not pro- 
ceed until necessary legislation and 
legal factors were settled. 

Many of the present difficulties, 
Adm. Towers said, were due to the 
fact that “we started too late,” and 
he added that “there is no substi- 
tute for time.” 

The aircraft engine capacity today 
is “at best barely enough, so we 
have and will experience difficulty, 
and there will be an actual shortage 
of spare engines for some time to 
come, probably 18 months,” he said. 
There is “no lack of cooperation by 


the manufacturers at all,” he 
stressed. 
The new 2,000-hp. radial air- 


cooled engine now in production 
for the Navy has no equal in foreign 
countries, Adm. Towers said. 


On Jan. 1, 1940, the Navy had 
2,145 planes of all categories, the 
number increasing to 2,590 on Jan. 
1, 1941, and 6,122 are now on order, 
he told the committee. The Navy, 
he continued, made a net gain of 
445 aircraft over the past calendar 
year. 

The witness also submitted the 
following figures showing deliveries 
over the past three months, plus 
estimated schedules for 1941: Oc- 
tober, 100; November, 119; Decem- 
ber, 171; January (estimated as of 
Jan. 7 and including a large num- 
ber of trainers), 334; February (in- 
cluding 53 less trainers than Jan- 
uary), 263; March, 299; April, 334; 
May, 393; June, 372; July, 352, 
August, 365; September, 365; Oc- 
tober, 329; November, 275; Decem- 
ber, 299. Estimating losses as ap- 
proximately 300 annually, Adm. 
Towers thus anticipates a net gain 
in 1941 over Jan. 1, 1940, of about 
3,700 planes. 


On deliveries, he said, “Of course 
I am not satisfied. We are very im- 
patient but are satisfied that every- 
thing that can be done is being 
done.” 

Earlier estimates of the cost of 
aircraft he termed “optimistic,” but 
explained that deliveries were not 
met in many cases use of 
shortage of tools, tool-making per- 
sonnel, delays in plant expansion, 
increased engineering time required 
for development, delays in basic 
materials, and failure of subcon- 
tractors to meet the schedules of 
contractors. 

Adm. Towers said he “certainly 
would not favor” any nationaliza- 
tion of industry, which he charac- 
terized as a “major calamity.” He 
agreed with Cong. Melvin Maas 
(R., Minn.) that nationalization of 
industry had proven unsuccessful 
in France. 

Concerning propellers, he stated 
that “the situation was rather criti- 
cal, but plants are expanding 
greatly, subcontracting is being 
done and we have no serious fears.” 


On aluminum, he said “the situa- 
tion as I understand it is that there 
will be a close fit between supply 
and demand for several months be- 
ginning this summer, which can be 
met by curtailing commercial pro- 
duction, to which the company has 
agreed.” He said that some com- 
panies ordered far in excess of their 
aluminum needs so that there was 
an improper distribution of fabri- 
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Soon, One Every 90 Minutes 








There are 42 Stearman primary trainers awaiting delivery to the U. S. Army 


Air Corps in this recent view of Stearman Aircraft Division of Boeing Airplane 


Co. at Wichita, Kan. 
ing, to the left. 


More planes can be seen leaving the final assembly build- 
Company expects to be producing the trainers at a rate that 


will soon reach one plane every 90 minutes. Stearman at present is working on 
contracts for the Army and Navy, and expanding its plant facilities to accelerate 


production. 








cated aluminum, but that this situ- 
ation is being met. 

“Insofar as the Navy is concerned, 
there is no aluminum shortage in- 
terfering with our program,” he 
concluded. 


*Chute Output Increases 


Parachutes are being manufactured in 
Canada at the rate of 500 per week, with 
a doubled production probable in the 
near future, according to C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and supply. 

Except for housings and a few small 
fittings, all materials for the parachutes 
are being produced in Canada. Ap- 
proximately 13,000 parachutes have been 
ordered by the Canadian and British air 
services, of which nearly 5,000 have been 
delivered. 


Canadian Trainer Deliveries 
Far Surpass Expectations 


Deliveries of single-engine training 
planes for use in the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Plan will be com- 
pleted about 15 months ahead of sched- 
ule, according to C. D. Howe, Canadian 
minister of munitions and supply. Pro- 
duction which was originally expected 
to take 25 months will be completed in 
10. 

Orders had been placed with Fleet 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd. and De Havil- 
land Aircraft of Canada Ltd. for 808 
trainers, the contracts providing for de- 
livery of 16 per month by each com- 
pany commencing Apr. 1. To date, 575 
trainers have been turned out, with the 
remaining planes expected to be ready 
by the end of January. 

Both companies will then devote their 
entire facilities to the manufacture of 
other types of aircraft. 





Aircraft Industry Will be Almost 


Largest Employer of Factory Labor 


Will Have 455,500 Workers by Next August, Dept. of Labor 
Official Says; Will Reach 555,000 by Fall 


During 1941, the aircraft industry 
will become almost the largest em- 
ployer of factory labor in the coun- 
try, “while two years ago it was an 
almost insignificant industry so far 
as employment was concerned,” ac- 
cording to A. F. Hinrichs, assistant 
commissioner of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, Dept. of Labor. 

Contracts already placed for air- 
craft will require an expansion from 
203,600 workers in October, 1940, to 
aa by August, 1941, Hinrichs 
said. 

“This increase of nearly 252,000 
workers in a period of ten mos. is a 
very conservative figure of labor re- 
quirements,” he continued. “It does 
not include the expansion which 
will be necessary in establishments 
manufacturing accessory equipment 
nor are delivery schedules available 
to estimate employment by months 
in two plants under construction 
that will require about 40,000 work- 
ers. 

“The grand total employment in 
sight for the fall of 1941 already ap- 
proximates 555,000 workers. 

“It is particularly to be noted that 
these estimates do not include any 
allowance for additional workers 
needed for the production of 24,000 
more bombers now under discus- 
sion. This program may well double 
the number of additional workers 


required.” 

The 252,000 increase includes an 
allowance for expansion of employ- 
ment among subcontracting firms as 
well as airframe, engine and pro- 
peller plants, he stated, adding that 
the smallest increase that is antici- 
pated is about 12,000 workers in 
February, while the largest will be 
44,000 in May. 

“About 190,000 of these additional 
workers will be required in air- 
frame, engine and propeller plants,” 
Hinrichs said. “Employment in air- 
frame plants on the Pacific coast 
should increase from 70,000 in Oc- 
tober, 1940, to 125,000 in August, 
1941. Airframe plants on the At- 
lantic coast will expand employment 
from 29,000 to 81,000. 


“The program of decentralization 
and of the construction of military 
facilities in areas easily defended 
means that there will be an even 
more rapid rate of expansion in the 
interior. Plants on the Canadian 
border and in the interior will ex- 
pand employment from about 19,000 
in October, 1940, to 79,000 in Au- 
gust, 1941.” 

Employment in airplane engine 
plants will expand from 34,000 last 
October to 56,000 next August, the 
bulk of this being in five Atlantic 
coast plants, Hinrichs said. 
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Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, O., 
airplanes, $67,599 (CAA 


Glenn L Martin Co., Baltimore, 


$892,012 (Air Corps). 

(Air Corps). 

12/30, canopies, $51,400 (Air Corps) 
Boe 

™ Be 


Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, 
$237,875 (Air Corps). 


$101,250 (Air Corps). 


p Engin 
$72, roi (Air Corps). 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co., Stamford, 
assemblies, $191,688 (Air Corps) 
Maritime Oil Co., Houston, Tex., 
Texas Co., New York, N. Y., 


Corps). 
= Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
Corps). 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
trol units, $38,310 (Navy). 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Cal., 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Md., 12/28, maintenance parts for airplanes, 


Fairchild Aviation Corp., Jamaica, N. 


Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, Cal., 


1/3, 
1/3, aviation gasoline, $102,410 (Navy). 

Charles Fischer Spring Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 1/6, goggle parts, $92,449 (Air Corps). 
Chandler-Hill Corp., Detroit, Mich., 1/6, pump assemblies, $141,775 (Air Corps). 
Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, O., 1/6, test stand assemblies, $127,952 (Air 
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GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Awards of $25,000 and Over 
Release Date Shown 
AIRCRAFT 


1/6, trainers, 
Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 
). 


$286,790 (CAA). 


12/30, airplane, $69,346 (NACA). 


Y., 12/28, cameras & equipment, $8,019,845. 
Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md., 


Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash, 12/30, fuel tanks, $61,689 (Air Corps). 
12/30, maintenance parts for airplanes, 


12/30, aircraft engine fuel. 


Hamilton Standard Propellers Div., United Aircraft Corp., E. Hartford, Conn., 
12/27, propeller assemblies, $237,351 (Navy). 
eering Service Corp., Cleveland, O., 


12/31, fuel pump assemblies, 
Conn., 1/3, fuel transfer pumps & pump 


aviation gasoline, $32,544 (Navy). 


1/7, aeronautical engines, $33,657,580 (Air 


N. Y., 1/7, directional bank & climb con- 











Type Certificates 





New type certificates awarded re- 
cently by aircraft airworthiness sec- 
tion of Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion include airplane TC 731 issued 
to Phillips Aviation Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., for Model CT-2, designated 2 
POLB, with Phillips 333 engine. Speci- 
fication terms provide placard limits, 
maximum and take-off, 2,100 rpm. 
with 120 hp.; placard speeds indicated 
of 125 mph. for level flight or climb, 
and 154 mph. for glide or dive. Fuel 
capacity is 20 gallons and standard 
weight 1,578 pounds. 
Aircooled Motors Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been granted aircraft en- 
gine TC 225 for Franklin Model 6AC- 
298, 6-cylinder, horizontal, opposed, 
air-cooled, rated 130 hp. and 2,550 
rpm. at sea level, and TC 226 for 
Franklin Model 4AC-199, 4-cylinder, 
horizontal, opposed, air-cooled, rated 
90 hp. and 2,500 rpm. at sea level. 
Gardner Propeller Co., Forest Park, 
Ill., has received propeller TC 759 for 
Model 245, wood, diameter 6 ft. 6 in., 
pitch 3 ft. 11 in., and Model 261, 
wood, diameter 6 ft. 5 in., pitch 4 ft. 
7 in., both rated 75 hp. with 2,100 


rpm. 

Pilot Propellers Inc., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been issued four propeller 
type certificates: TC 755 for Model 





Al00, wood, diameter 6 ft. 4% in., 
pitch 3 ft. 7 in. 530 hp. with 1,900 
rpm.; TC 756 for Model Al04, wood, 
diameter 6 ft. 14 in., pitch 2 ft. 10 in., 
50 hp. with 2,300 rpm.; TC 1757 for 
Model A105, wood, diameter 6 ft. 21% 
in., pitch 3 ft. 2 in., 65 hp. with 2,300 
rpm., and TC 758 for Model A106, wood, 
diameter 5 ft. 1014 in., pitch 2 ft, 
9 in., 75 hp. with 2,600 rpm. 


Bowlus Elects Officers 


Bowlus Sailplanes Inc., San Fern- 
ando, Cal., board of directors has re- 
elected Albert C. Essig, president and 
chairman; William H. Bowlus, vice 
president; H. D. Carey, general man- 
ager; J. Stanley Macaulay, secretary, 
and Melvin G. Scudder, treasurer. 

New board of directors includes: 
Donald W. Douglas, president, Douglas 
Aircraft Co.; R. H. Fleet, president, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp.; Carl 
Squier, vice president, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp.; Thomas Wolfe, vice presi- 
dent, Western Air Express; Albert C. 
Essig, president, The Essig Co.; Dwight 
Whiting, vice president, Pacific Fi- 
mance Corp.; J. W. Eccleston Jr., The 
Essig Co.; Donald Parkinson, archi- 
tect; Bowlus, Macauley and Scudder. 











IT’S A SYSTEM! 


Western Electric transmitters, receivers, abso- 
lute altimeter, mikes, headphones are engineer- 
ed to form a complete radio telephone system. 
Their matched performance can’t be beaten! 
Western Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 
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renne . 
William Schaefer Joins 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

William FE. Schaefer, until October 
connected with the Glenn L. Martin Co.., 
was recently appointed general superin- 
tendent in charge 
of manufacturing 
operations for 
Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y. 

Entering avia- 
tion in 1916, 
Schaefer first be- 
came affiliated 
with the Navy 
Dept., after 
which he trans- 
ferred to the 
engineering de- 
partments of 
Wright-Martin and Chance-Vought. From 
1921 to 1923 he worked with the Navy 
on the designing and construction of the 
dirigible “Shenandoah.” 

Schaefer was in charge of airplane 
production for Ford Motor Co. from 
1924 to 1928 when he became production 
manager for Metal Aircraft Corp., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


\ ae 


Schaefer 





Yowell in New Post 


Joseph W. Yow- 
ell, for the last 
five years with 
Pan American 
Airways, has 
joined the air- 
craft instrument 
division of Man- 
ning, Maxwell 
& Moore iInc., 
Bridgeport, 
Conn., to handle 
sales for the 
company. His 
new duties will 
be to coordin- 
ate specifying and purchasing of Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore instruments by 
foreign governments having purchas- 
ing commissions in the U. S. 





Yowell 


Spencer-Larsen Aircraft 
Changes Corporate Name 

Spencer-Larsen Aircraft Corp., Amity- 
ville, N. Y., has announced a change 
in its conporate name to Colgate- 
Larsen Aircraft Co. 

The move follows the election last 
fall of Gilbert Colgate, chairman of 
the board of Air Associates Inc., as 
president of Spencer-Larsen company 
after he had entered the latter firm 
as chairman at the time of its re- 
organization in 1939. Colgate succeeds 
P. H. Spencer, who withdrew from the 
active management of the organiza- 
tion. 

The firm also announced a market- 
ing campaign for amphibians and sea- 
planes of the medium size class based 
upon an exclusive design developed 
during the past three years. 


H. D. Stuempfle Joins 
Kellett Autogiro Co. 


Henry D. Stuempfie, former secretary 
and treasurer of Lycoming Manufactur- 
ing Co., has been appointed assistant 
treasurer of Kellett Autogiro Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa., according to R. G. 
Kellett, executive vice-president. 

Growth of the firm’s backlog in recent 
months from $400,000 to more than $1,- 
500,000 has necessitated an expansion of 
the accounting department, over which 
Stuempfie will assume complete charge, 
Kellett said. 


Works Manager 


Appointment 
of Clinton D., St. 
Clair as works 
manager of the 
Mancock vaive 
Division of 
Manning, Max- 
well & Moore 
Inc., in Boston 
was announced 
im mid-wWecem- 
ber. 









Incorporations 


California—Aviation Repair Statiq 
Angeles County, $200,000. Din 
tors: McIntyre Faires, E. H. Feldme 
and Wayne R. Hackett. 
California—Glendale Fiying os 
Los Angeles County, $500,000 
tors: McIntyre Faires, E. H. Feld 
and Wayne R. Hackett. 
California—Parts Engineering 
given permission to sell all of its gy 
authorized shares of $10 par valy 
capital stock. 
California—Weaver Cony 
San Diego; $1,000,000; 
Ocean Beach. 
Delaware—Air 


Afpenett 
-. L. Wea 


Standard Inc., 
100,000 shares, 
Ss. L. 
Slaughter, H. Kennedy, 

Delaware—Electrol Aircraft 
aircraft; capital, $100,000, Dar 
Incorporators: Hamilton 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; Howard i 
den Jr., Larchmont, 
Silia, New York City. 

Illinois—Engert Flight Training Ig 
6324 S. Maplewood Ave., Chicasons 
operate airplanes and airports; 
shares common p. Vv. at $50 he 
Incorporators: . PF. Engert, Rk 
Darlin, S. Love. Correspondent: Wu 
& Love, 134 N. La Salle St., Chica 

Michigan—Lansing Aircraft Sales 
Service Inc., Lansing; 2,000 shares cop. 
mon Nn. p. V. 

Nebraska—Cub Flyers Inc., Omahy 
non-profit. Incorporators: Lyson &¢ 
Troth, Alden B. Wurtsbaugh, Ruse 
H. Oliver, Franklin R. DeVry, Ving 
L. Brown. 

New Jersey—Amuloc Aircraft Prot 
ucts Inc., 501 Bound Brook Rd., Mé 
dlesex; $350,000, $1 par value. Arthy 
W. Brooksbank Sr., Arthur W. Brook 
bank Jr., John R. Cox. The ele 
Brooksbank, located at 757 Kensing. 
ton Ave., Plainfield, is agent. 

Texas—Cen-Tex Flying Club, Aust 
educational; no capital stock. b&b 
corporators: J. D. Hibler, W. H. Tw 
ner, Z. G. Smith. 

Texas—Southwestern Aviation In, 
College Station; airplanes; changy 
name from Kadett Aviation Co. 

Washington—Mueller Aviation Corn, 
722 Broadway, Tacoma; to Carry oni 
general aircraft business; $5,000. b 
corporators: R. A. Mueller, J. A. Mud 
ler, John Condon. 

Washington—Flying Ten Inc., Bren 
erton; non-profit; to operate a fiyiy 
club; C. B. Maloney, Thomas C. Mad 
son, James J. Burchett and Lloyd B 
Stevens. 

Washington—Olympic Carrier Servie 
Inc., Raymond; to deal in automobile 
and airplanes; $8,000; E. D. Anders 
O. M. Hansen, Lloyd Edmiston wi 
Helmer J. Hansen. 

Wisconsin—Harman Aviation Corp, 
Pleasant Prairie; to operate 
and passenger, mail and express ling, 
etc.; 250 shares at $100 each; Ruth Ha 
man, H. B. Woodlief and R. F. Cow 


nagh. 
Wisconsin—Watertown Aviation Ine, 
Watertown; to promote aviation a 


deal in airplanes; 15 shares at §# 
each; R. Kern, E. Fenner and BR? 
Dierker. 


Lynn Reynolds Accepts 
Post of Chief Engineer 
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Adel Precision Products Corp., Bur 
bank, Cal., has announced through 2 
Ray Ellinwood, 7, the appoint 
ment as chid) 
engineer of Lym) 
Reynolds, whe} 
resigned as met 
allurgical eng 
neer of Worth 
ington Pump @ 
Machinery Cot 
Buffalo, to © 
enter the avi 
tion 
field 
received pione® 
training in “ 
tion as one 
Raynctés the first U. &! promotk 
Army inspection engineers on the We!! inctude th 
coast. W. V. ¢ 
Early in World War I he beca™) appointed 
aeronautical mechanical engineer for the Corp., to 
NACA and later was transferred to} wig p 
National Aviation Engine and Plat) manager ¢ 
Preparedness Development Program. Tht} manager. 
last year of the war found him wit ARTHUF 
the rank of Captain Aviation Unattachel:| gineer fo) 
U.S.N.A., and then chief engineer #|  warrp; 
the AEF. aviation section in Franet | aictor, y 












To provide a means whereby parachutes may be operated 


and closely observed under all service 


Parachute Co. Inc., Manchester, Conn., has designed a test 


tower which whirls a dummy around 
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Observation at Close Range 


conditions, Pioneer 


a circle 200 ft. in 





and do not provide a source of accurate data upon which 
to base engineering calculations. 

By means of the testing tower, motion picture records 
will be made of conditions as they actually occur while 





the parachute is opening. In addition to providing accu- 
ales ¢ ameter at speeds varying from 70 to 300 mph. Finding rate ‘cateailie ion oe — Fong it is believed the tower 
s co.) it impractical to test parachutes in a wind tunnel, officials 24 be useful for certain other aeronautical test purposes, 
of Pioneer are now able to acquire engineering knowledge such as high velocity destruction of airplane parts. 
Jmahs} for use in producing more efficient, safer and cheaper In the photo at right is J. Floyd Smith, vice president 
on G) ‘chutes, according to company announcement. The limited and chief engineer of Pioneer, and his son, Prevost Smith, 
— range of tests possible from an airplane do not cover all aeronautical engineer, who conceived, engineered and con- 
ma service conditions, do not permit observation at close range, structed the tower. 
Put ° s Pangborn Aviation Corp., Hagers- 7 1. 
Mit} Companies Report Special a a cule: mee ae, «OO Announces Details 
root) Year-End & Xmas Bonuses with supervisors _ ie SES ae of NA Trainer Purchase 
a. Included among special year-end ii 5% of individual earn Details of the purchase by Vega Alr- 
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| Wright 
| ponuses ranging from $10 to $100 to 





| compensations and Christmas bonuses 
reported by the aviation industry are 
the following: 

Curtiss Aeroplane Division, Curtiss- 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., paid 


some 9,000 employes, while Curtiss 
Propeller Division gave similar amounts 
to 3,000 workers at company’s plants 
in Clifton and Caldwell, N. J., and 
Pittsburgh. Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
of Paterson, N. J., distributed $280,000 
to its 15,000 employes. 

Eastern Air Lines distributed a 
$70,000 Christmas fund to 1,800 em- 
ployes of six-months service or more 
and earning $300 or less a month. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and its sub- 
sidiary Vega Airplane Co. gave Christ- 
mas gifts exceeding $200,000 to em- 
ployes: $25 U. S. Savings Bonds were 
given to each of 7,200 workers with the 
companies before May 1, 1940; cash 
gifts of $10 went to 2,000 employed 
since May 1 and before July 1; 3,000 
employed since July 1 and before 
Sept. 1 received $7 each, and 7,500 em- 
ployed since Sept. 1 and before Dec. 





— = 





16 received $5 each. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. reported that 
Christmas bonuses to 17,000 employes 
amounted to $500,000. 

North American Aviation Inc. dis- 
tributed Christmas checks totaling 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines dis- 
tributed to its more than 700 employes 
bonus and profit-sharing payments 
approximating 10% of estimated earn- 
ings of company for 1940, with no 
check smaller than $10. 

Republic Aviation Corp. made Christ- 
mas payments totaling $185,000, based 
on workers’ allotted share of com- 
pany’s 1940 earnings and amounting to 
nearly two weeks pay for each em- 
ploye with a year’s service record. 

United Air Lines Christmas checks 
to its 3,100 employes totaled $100,000, 
distribution being based on a day's 
pay for each year of service with 
maximum of $100 and minimum of 
$10. 

United Aircraft Corp. with Christmas 
payments to employes ranging from 
$5 to $40, brought to $558,000 the 1940 
disbursements supplemental to regu- 
lar payrolls. 


New Briggs Wage Pact 

The aircraft division of Briggs Manu- 
facturing Co., Recently signed an 
exclusive bargaining contract with the 
United Automobile Workers of Ameri- 
ca, Aircraft Workers Local 742, pro- 
viding for a two-cents-an-hr. increase 
for more than 400 hourly employes. 
and $40 vacation grants to 150 per- 


plane Co. of complete manufacturing 
rights to the North American NA-35 
training plane have been announced 
by Courtlandt S. Gross, Vega president. 

Through the agreement Vega ac- 
quired the prototype airplane together 
with engineering design data and 
drawings. The craft is already being 
redesigned with a view to adapting it 
to mass production, Gross stated. 

To be known as the Vega 35 primary- 
secondary trainer, the plane is as fast 
as most primary trainers, also having 
the fiying characteristics of tactical 
aircraft that student pilots must fly 
later. 


It is a _ single-engined, two-place, 
low-wing monoplane constructed en- 
tirely of duralumin. Designed for 


either radial or in-line engines of the 
125-175-hp. range, the plane has a 
wing spread of 30 ft. and gross weight 
of 1780 lbs. Top speed will be approxi- 
mately 140 mph., normal cruising 
speed 125 mph. and maximum ceiling 
12,500 ft. 


STANDARD AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS 
INC, has contracted with British Ther- 
mostat Co. Ltd. for exclusive rights in 
the U. S. and Canada to make and 
sell a temperature control device for 
liquid or chemically cooled aircraft 
engines. Under a contract with Fed- 
ders Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, latter 
company will make airplane cooling 
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Woodhead New President 


of Auburn Central Corp. 
Harry Woodhead, president of Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corp. and chairman 
of the board of Vultee Aircraft Inc., has 
been elected president of Auburn Cen- 
tral Manufacturing Corp., Connersville. 
Ind., succeeding John K. MacGowan. 
Establishment of a new division of the 
Auburn company, an aircraft parts unit 
to manufacture aircraft parts and handle 
sub-contracting work for large plane 


factories filling national defense con- 
tracts, was announced by Woodhead, 
who indicated that the new division 


would be formed and underway within 
next 60 days 


Aircraft Wages Analyzed 


Lockheed Ajrcraft Corp., Burbank. 
Cal.. in its weekly factory bulletin, 
denies publicized statements implying 


the existence of a low wage scale among 
aircraft workers. 

Quoting figures from the Labor Infor- 
mation Bulletin of the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, the aircraft firm points out that 


weekly wages of factory workers in 
Aug. 1940 averaged $26.10, compared 
with Lockheed production employes’ 


weekly earnings of $36.64 for the same 
month. Average hourly earnings in 
manufacturing industries were 67.5 cents, 
while Lockheed’s average hourly wages 
during the same period were 75.8 cents 
the article states. 

In conclusion, Lockheed declares that 
if shut-down periods are taken into 
consideration annual earnings in air- 
craft exceed those in the automobile in- 
dustry. 


November Plane Exports 
Slip from October Total 


Exports of aircraft and parts in 
November totaling $26,738,000 suffered 
a drop from the $31,389,000 registered 
in October, according to a recent Com- 
merce Dept. announcement. 

While no official breakdown of fig- 
ures was released, it was understood 


that 291 planes were exported in 
November, compared with 334 the 
previous month. Of the November 


shipments, 241 were destined for Eng- 
land and a number of the remainder 
were billed to Canada. 

Shipping scarcity, changes in some 
models and bad weather conditions 
which hampered trans-Atlantic de- 
livery flights of long-range bombers 
contributed to the export decline. 
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$281,644 to 7,218 employes, bringing sons. Minimum working rate was set radiators, oll coolers and supercharger 
the amount of additional compensa- at 75c per hr. for men and 65c for coolers exclusively for Standard Alir- | 
tion payments during 1940 to $364,153. women, craft Products. 

Curtiss-Wright Appointments 








Promotions and advancements announced recently by Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
include the following executives, from left to right: 


W. V. C. AUSER, formerly personnel 


director of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 


sppointed to the newly-created post of personnel director of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., to coordinate its personnel policies and uniform practices. 

W. B. BIRREN, former supervising service engineer of Wright, named service 
Manager of the company, succeeding William D. Kennedy, recently named sales 


Manager. 


ARTHUR H. LEAK, of Wright’s engineering staff, appointed assistant chief en- 
Sineer, following promotion of Raymond Young to chief engineer. 
WALTER W. BISHOP, assistant personnel director, promoted to personnel 


director, replacing W. V. C. Auser. 
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Navy and Coast Guard, 
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Buick, Studebaker Receive Contracts 





Link Would Quintuple ArgiJ939 | 
Through Purchase of Play Pp 


Negotiations for the purchase of 










e 
To Construct Airplane Motor Plants  sisttvcteSur'prites inc’ poset 
Binghamton, N. Y., by Link Aviatgpfactories 
Devices Inc., manufacturer of the y ape 
; ; Trainer, were being pushed 

Wright Authorized to Spend $42,488,548 at Lock- a A is ee Mian with the objective of relocating qpa®, Burea 

: if ite opens manufacturing operations of the orga)! - 
land; War Dept. Selects Fort W orth as Site to Expand Gage Facilities Manufacturing operations of the orgalitred wit 
for Bomber Assembly Unit The War Dept recently announced Edwin A. Link, president of the fin} Imports 
contracts totaling almost three and a_ said the acquisition of the Nestle’s pigi he excep 
EW AIRCRAFT plant expansion an- num & Brass Corp., Detroit, Mich., $1 half million dollars for immediate ex- would give the company an additioyy4 — 
nounced by the War Dept. under the 216,000. pansion of facilities for the production 176,000 sq. ft. of floor space, al] placed 
terms of the Emergency Plant Facility Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.. of gages by four manufacturers, all which would be on the ground fig engines ‘ 

Contract spurted sharply recently as Farmingdale, N. Y., received a Navy closely connected with the aircraft in- with the exception of 26,000 sq. ft. py %767. 
projects totaling more than $140,000,000 EPFC authorization for plant expansion dustry. isting plants in Binghamton would J of the 
received government sanction within a_ totaling $1,478 800. The grants were: Sheffield Gage Corp, used for storage purposes, Link gy report, - 
two-week period. Included were two Bomber Site Dayton, O., $910,000; Pratt & Whitney indicating that the added space wow — . 
increase plant area five times. British Cc 


more automobile firms, Buick Motor Di- 
vision of General Motors Corp. and 
Studebaker Corp. 

Meanwhile the Navy made public other 
expansion contracts totaling almost $5,- 


Selection of Ft. Worth, Tex., as the 
site for a heavy bomber assembly plant 
completes the War Dept.’s announced 
program for the construction of two 
heavy and two light bomber plants, all 


Div., Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hartford, 
Conn., $1,140,000; Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., $400,000; and Green- 
field Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass.. 
$1,009,000. 

Under the terms of the contracts, the 


The Nestle’s plant is assessed at $i, ° 
000. Proposed sale price was not & Canadiz 
closed. a 

Announcement of the proposed exp. ; 
sion followed the award of a Canadia 


000,000, largely to firms which will government-owned, which will use parts b— 
manufacture parts for airplane engines; fabricated in automobile factories. firms will finance the expansion them- Navy contract for Link Trainers, bring! ~aet 
and the War Dept. designated Ft. Worth, The Ft. Worth plant will be operated selves and will be repaid by the govern- ing total government contracts give “ ~— 
Tex., as the site of the fourth govern- under a management contract by Con- ment over a five-year period. At the the firm this year to $1,300,000. “"v ~~ 
ment-owned bomber assembly plant. solidated Aircraft Corp. A similar unit end of this time, the contractors have the — : 
Largest War Dept. award under the will be managed by Douglas Aircraft choice of purchasing the property or al- : o weed 1: 
Emergency Plant Facility Contract went Co. Inc. at Tulsa., Okla. Both plants lowing the titte to be transferred to the Pilot Propellers Inc. Moves 
to Wright Aeronautical Corp. for the will be constructed by the U. S. Corps sovernment. to New Alhambr : . 
construction of a new engine plant at of Engineers. (“ww (ik a - ! Alhaml hs L oceans = 
Lockland, O., to cost approximately $42,- The two light bomber plants at Omaha, Switlik’s November Ord , po maga by the necessity for testi — : 
488,548. The Wright factory and as- Neb., and Kansas City, Kan., will be “ 4 r Urders acilities and increased area for mam/ dale, Ca 
sembly plant will contain 33 acres of — by Glenn L. Martin Co. and Reported Close to $400.000 yma a 3 _ omy ha — propelle plant = 
Boor space, sad te cnetraten Sm; ese, American Aviation Tne. remec- | ongars totaling neary 400800 dur- sane to's new onion is Ala) ots Ss 
ce the larmest building aweed ever let The Ale Paste Ine. ing November have brought the back- Cal., at 1101 Meridian Ave. where it wij general 
under one contract in the U. S. The Capt. Boris Sergievsky, noted flyer and 4 Trenton, N. J, ames te a Space occupied at th} — 
first portion of the plant is scheduled to test pilot, is one of the incorporators of 000,000, company officials announced yt ~ _——— — 
be ready for occupancy this Spring. The Air Parts Inc., a firm which plans to recently. oF aioe a 7 ae — 8 
Buick and Studebaker joined Ford and begin the manufacture of airplane parts Among government and private con- tain 6,000 sq. ft. of pr aaa = pans ae 
Packard as manufacturers of aircraft in Bridgeport, Conn., this month. tracts were orders for flying suits, tow vides ample area on which the pos - 
engines with the approval of large con- The company, which will operate targets, parachute parts and safety can do its own testin pan) of pe 
struction contracts by the Defense Com- largely on a sub-contract basis, willem- peits Aan order for 200 Nylon para- ios ene pn , akenewennn 
mission. Studebaker’s expansion at piey — = — —, * chutes by the Army followed develop- aie pears ~ Aer ane oly nena 
South Bend, Ind.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; and a — .# ———— - B.. ment of that type by Switlik and the ceived CAA eee m1 
Chicago, Ill., will cost an estimated $36,- authorized cav o : in prefe Air Corps. > comme 7 ~ 0 
799.300. The firm will produce Wright stock and 200 shares of no par value S - A. 2 Se ng certificates)  ¢conso! 
2600" engines. common stock. on four others shortly. : 
Buick’s contract calls for an expendi- Breeze Corps. Northrop Adds 4214 Acres ‘Doug! 
Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., an- é Pat 


ture of approximately $24,313,150 for fa- 
cilities at Grand Blanc Township, 
Genesee County, Mich., to be used in 


nounced a backlog of $10,175.265 in De- 
cember compared to $1.318,427 on Jan. 


Acquisition of 4244 acres of additional 
land adjoining Northrop Field at Haw- 
thorne, Cal., was announced recently 


Douglas Men Take Course 
in Powerplant Installation *Hamil 

















1, 1940, and peak production is ex- 
Sie eee erat 6 Wainw pected in ‘Avril of hie year when more »Y La Motte T. Cohu, general manager A special Douglas Aircraft facton’ = *vough 
than 1,350 shop employes will be on the °f Northrop Aircraft Inc. The com- group of 30 powerplant men is attendix Airc 
Ford also received a plant expansion =. yro1), pany now owns 721% acres of the fac- regular classes at the Westwood Schw 
authorization. A new aircraft engine Total floor space now in use is over ‘ory site. A 4,000-ft runway is under of Aeronautics. Inglewood. Cal., to stuy) *Foote 
factory and magnesium casting foundry 499 p99 sq. ft., compared to 110,000 sq. construction at the field. the engineering aspects of powerpla 
at Dearborn, Mich., will cost an esti- 4 year ago. : To assure ample parking facilities for installation, according to George Brow *Steart 
mated $21,965,420. The facilities will be Culver employes, Northrop has also obtained president of the school. =o 
used in the manufacture of 4,000 Pratt ovtion on 15 additional acres opposite The newly-organized 20-week cour *Fairct 
& Whitney airplane engines under the Culver Alsese®i Comp. bes enmeunesd = Gp sient. covers design features of new engine &A 
$122,323,020 contract awarded Ford in the production of nine Cadet planes be- A $1.000,000 addition is now under operation and maintenance of fuel a! 
November. Production of magnesium tween the time of its occupancy of @ construction at Northrop which will oil systems, engine controls, cowlin é&| ‘Ford 
alloy castings at the new foundry is ex- new plant at Wichita, Kan., last fall more than double the company’s output. cer systems and cockpit prt. 
—_ A. — in _— _ — =. on. ft. of factory space New space will be ready for occupancy addition to actual installation dat! — 
new ; - ft. 
‘e es sas . available and a staff of more than 130 before Mar. 1941. it was said. Classes meet once a week. oe 
Other EPFC awards went to North ae ye aay og to produce 20 *Edo . 
American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, Cal., P , e .. « — 
for expansion of airplane frame produc- Standard Aircraft Plants in 40, Planes in ’41 *Liber' 
tion facilities at a cost of $2,270,405, and Completion of the merger of Standard 
to Genera! Electric Co. for the construc- Aircraft Products Inc. and Gem City The U. S. aircraft manufacturing industry is set to make 1941 the “year a — 
tion of a turbo supercharger plant at Sheet Metal & Mfg. Co. of Dayton, O.., production for defense” and turn out steadily increasing numbers of militay —_ 
Everett, Mass., costing $5,873,800. The was recently announced by Reginald N. airplanes during the next 12 months, Col. John H. Jouett, president of the Aer *Boein 
superchargers will be used largely in Webster, Standard Aircraft president. nautical Chamber of Commerce, declared Dec. 30 in reply to President Roosevelt) **Ex-Ci 
Army pursuit planes. Webster was named president of the plea for greater efforts in defense industries. “The last year,” Col. Jouett said 
Otis Elevator Co. received a contract merged firm, while Carl Wilcke. former “was a period of preparation and expansion. Although most of our productin) ‘**Laws 
award of $6,954,735 representing the esti- Gem City president, is now vice-presi- went to the French and British, the industry’s major job was to get ready for “MB 
mated cost of a new plant at Harrison, dent in charge of manufacturing. Stand- 1941 . . . In 12 months our factory space has been doubled, our personnel tripled 
N. J.. for the manufacture of crankcases rd Aircraft purchased all of the Gem _ Before the end of next year even greater increases will be recorded.” **Wortl 
for Wright engines, while Link Aviation City capital stock for approximately Figures from the Aero Chamber reveal that on Jan. 1, 1940, manufacturers o! 
Devices Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., was $152,000. airplanes, engines. propellers and accessories had 11,983.896 sq. ft. of working space| **Wrig! 
authorized to expand its plant facilities Westinghouse Air Brake a total expanded by the end of 1940 to more than 22,500,000. Productive workes) ‘*Otis 
at a cost of $323,432 for the production Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- employed totaled 60,000 on Jan. 1, 1940, and more than 165,000 a year later. 
of Link trainers. burgh, Pa., has received a government Exransion of 15 leading airplane manufacturers between Jan. 1, 1940, and Jan} **Bohn 
In each of the above expansions, under order for approximately $5,000,000, 1, 1941, is reported as follows: 
terms of the EPFC, the company will largely for airplane proveller hubs and **Nortt 
provide the funds for construction, with barrels for the Navy. The contract was Floor Space Floor Space 
the government to repay the cost over a_ let through Hamilton Standard Pro- (sq. ft.) (sq. ft.) Employes Employes} **Stud 
five-year period. At the end of five pellers Division of United Aircraft Corp. Company Jan.1,1940 Jan.1,191 Jan.1,1940 Jan. 1,1 
years, the contractor has the option of Curtiss Aeroplane UE NO, <xbansncesscccwnen 210,000 435,000 1,160 430) **Buic! 
purchasing the property or permitting Curtiss Aeroplane Division of Curtiss- Boeing, incl. Stearman ...... 921,000 1,636.000 6,500 10,000 
the title to be transferred to the govern- wrisht Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., is now Brewster .................005. 170,000 850,000 960 6m) 
ment. producing eight fighter planes daily for Comsolidated .................. 961,500 1,700,000 3,200 1400) * — 
Navy Awards Great Britain, G. W. Vaughan, president, or i incl. | *2¢Curt 
.- announced recently. All of the planes . i 799,000 949,000 4,981 11, ***Curt 
cane Com Denolt Mich "The Navy are of the P-40 type. ace eee ama 1,600,000 1,875,000 14.100 1920) **eGlen 
authorized the firm to spend $1,669,678 SAE a ee 84,000 105,000 485 1,210 sesLock 
for expansion of facilities used in the 130-Hp. Amphibian Lockheed ...-..-. 200s ese eeeues 000 1,139,205 7,400 17,40 oon 
manufacture of airplane engine parts. Ray Applegate has installed a 130-hp. Martin .....--..--:e0ecceeesees 1,103,070 1,663,000 13,000 17,500 eeeSiin: 
Navy contracts for the same purpose Franklin engine in his Piper Clipper, North American ............. ,000 1,012,680 4,800 peed Inc 
went to Lawson Machine & Tool Co., light amphibian plane, with indications Northrop ...................... 13,000 516,000 73 2,600 
Malden, Mass., for $60,000; M. B. Mfg. that the “duck,” as Applegate terms his Republic Aviation .......... 200.000 230,000 1,350 2,650 * Fror 
Co., New Haven, Conn., $96,000; Worth- ship, may play a part in primary train- Ryan Aeronautical ........... 80,000 160,000 600 1,50 .. ann 
ington Pump and Machinery Co., Holy- ing for the Navy and under the CAA Vought-Sikorsky .............. 300,000 370,000 1,600 4,300 Frot 
oke, Mass., $269,000; and Bohn Alumi- pilot training program. > ah 281,000 720,000 848 5,400 
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939 Canadian Air 


Production Totaled 


production in 13 Canadian aircraft 
ories during 1939 increased in value 
y $5,711,365 over 1938, according to 
released recently by the Domin- 
Bureau of Statistics. Production in 
1939 was valued at $12,638,470, com- 
with $6,927,105 the previous year. 
Imports of airplanes and parts, with 
the exception of engines, were valued 
at $5,550,320 during 1939, with exports 
placed at $439,359. Imports of airplane 
engines and engine parts totaled $2.- 


192,767. 

of the 13 factories included in the 

report, seven were in Ontario, three in 
. two in Manitoba and one in 

British Columbia. 


‘Canadian Marconi Building 


a 25,000 Sq. Ft. Addition 
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XUM 


ufacturer of radio equipment, has under 
construction a 25,000 sq. ft. addition to 
its factory. 

Upon completion of the extension this 


month, total plant floor space will 
exceed 125,000 sq. ft. 
Airesearch 


Airesearch Manufacturing Co., Glen- 
dale, Cal., will soon occupy a new 
plant now under construction at the 
Leos Angeles Municipal Airport, Ingle- 
wood, according to W. C. Brownlee, 
general Manager. 

Together with a 6,000 sq. ft. testing 
laboratory, the 76,000 sq. ft. manu- 
facturing unit marks the second ex- 
pansion of the firm in little over a 
year and represents a total increase 
of 300 per cent in plant area. 


American Aviation 


Robertson to Make PT’S 
At New Dallas Factory 


Manufacturing operations of Robert- 
son Aircraft Corp. of St. Louis were to 
begin at Dallas, Tex., soon with the 
fabrication of primary trainers, accord- 
ing to John W. M. Fisher, an executive 
of the company. Plans also call for 
eventual production of fighter planes, a 
plant floor area of 75,000 sq. ft. at 
Dallas, employment of 800 persons and 
production of three planes daily 

In St. Louis, the Robertsor. .»mpany 
has been operating an airciaft repair 
service and school for pilots and me- 
chanics. 


3 Suppliers Open at Dallas 

Three aviation equipment and supply 
organizations have announced intention 
of locating branches at Dallas, Tex., 
site of new aircraft plants for North 
American Aviation Inc. and Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. 

The firms are United Aircraft Pro- 
ducts Inc., Dayton, Flexible Tube Co., 
Detroit, and Hartwell Aviation Supply 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Menasco Breaks Ground 
For New Burbank Unit 


Ground was broken on Dec. 2 for the 
construction of a new factory unit at 
Menasco Manufacturing Co.’s plant lo- 
cated at 805 E. San Fernando Road, Bur- 
bank, Cal., according to A. E. Shelton, 
president. 

New unit will represent a 50% in- 
crease in manufacturing area of the Bur- 
bank plant and will house the newly 
formed hydraulic strut division of the 
company. 


for January 15, 1941 
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Steel for North American Aviation’s third major expansion is now being 
erected at the huge Inglewood, Cal., factory. The present expansion program 
when completed this month will bring the working area of the plant to over 
1,000,000 sq. ft. This photo is symbolic of growth in the industry because it also 
shows construction work in progress at the El Segundo plant of Douglas Aircraft 


Co. across the street. 


—————— 

















Parachute Corp. of America 
to Build Los Angeles Plant 
Parachute Corp. of America will soon 
build a new 50,000 sq. ft. plant on a 
10-acre site adjoining the Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport, according to a recent 
announcement. 
The company plans to manufacture 


parachutes, safety belts, harnesses and 
similar aircraft accessory products. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT AIRCRAFT EXPANSION CONTRACTS 


Name City Amount 
*Consolidated Aircraft Corp. .......... San Diego, Cal. .......... . $17,536,973 
*Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. ..........«+ .--Santa Monica, Cal. .......... 11,254.700 
. 2 § “RR Sreoeeseserr NE, GH ccccccceseccnces 4,294,798 
*Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., Unitea 
ff eas sipaimnmnidl E. Hartford, Conn. . 15,559,000 
*Hamilton Standard Propellers  Div.. 
United Aircraft Corp. ............«++ E. Hartford, Conn. 1,961,746 
*Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Div., United 
SEE GED cccdccccccscccscosnees Stratford, Conn. .............. 1,600,000 
*Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co ....... GCohemme, TE. cccccccccccesecss 1,020,000 
*Stearman Aircraft Div., Boeing Airplane 
ic heeehwarehhe tose eee seneeneeente a ey 3.367.943 
*Beech Aircraft Corp. ..........sssse0s co, EEERs cccvcececsevess 1,619,509 
*Fairchild Aircraft Div., Fairchild Engine 
& Aizplame Coep. 2... ccccccccccccvceses Hagerstown, Md. ............ 982,891 
Sy Gs: cacnccceuscdenccesaaees Dearborn, Mich ............- 21,965,420 
*Republic Aviation Corp. ..........+.+++- Farmingdale, N. Y. ..... 5.210.513 
*Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. ..Bethpage, N. Y. ......... ,000 
Te GENES GOO. occ cccecccccccsveces Niagara County, N. Y. ....... 1,093.90 
ee CES GUE, cevcccsccccoccccece College Point, N. Y. ........-- 365,000 
*Liberty Aircraft Products Corp. ......... Farmingdale, N. Y. 1,088,000 
*Link Aviation Devices Inc. ........... Binghamton, N. Y. .........- 323.432 
*Lycoming Div., Aviation Mfg. Corp. -Williamsport, Pa. ...........+- 1,597,491 
ee OOS GR, no asccccssescccese Se i Seer. 7,368,849 
, . . - - errr PE ME Kecccscccncucees 1,669,678 
**Lawson Machine & Tool Co. .......... Malden, Mass. ...........-+++ 60,000 
I TED c06ddi020deussesenseeeeus New Haven, Conn. ........... 96,000 
**Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. ...Holyoke, Mass ..........---++ 269,000 
**Wright Aeronautical Corp ............- Patemeem, TH. J cccccccccccccce 42,488,548 
DEY Ub saccansecsccconeccesse Se? SG Bie Wn caccvecesces 6,954,735 
**Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. ........ EE, BI, pn cceccsescesese 1,216,000 
**North American Aviation Inc. .......... Inglewood, Cal. ............. 2,270,405 
PO TR, cn cccccntvcscvencsetes ows Mami, Bad, ..200c20cc00% 36,799,300 
**Buick Motor Div., General Motors Corp..Grand Blanc Township Genesee 
Gs Bs. ccccssccccsees 24,313,150 
**Fairchild ne & Airplane Corp. ...... Farmingdale, N. Y. ........-- 1,478,800 
RES GMD, oo. ccccccccssccces fC 2 ft ae eee 12,730,000 
POERONEEEEE COUR, oo. cccccccseccces oe GR cccccccnnccecces 10,855,000 
eceCurtios-Wrignt Corp. .........0.cccecce es ES TD. ccccssccccncvene 11,243,000 
***Glenn ne cecexkecneednat eoMaltimore, BEG. .........ccee0 19,659,920 
ss*Lockheed Airereft Corp. .........cc08 -B PM tncnenisansene 2.259.385 
***North American Aviation Inc. of TexaS..Dallas, Tex. .......+-+++++++55 2,400.000 
***Ryan Aeronautical Co. ..........+++. eee MM GOI. casccscccrccce 370,630 
**Stinson Aircraft Div., Vultee Aircraft 
eer Maeatnanein take coccceDtaehville, TOMM. ....ccccccees 4,340,668 





* From compilation of contract awards made 
Dept. and/or 
ureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor as of Dec. 1. 


,.“ Announced by War or Nav 
**From figures compiled by 


AC after Jan. 1 


Purpose 
Expansion of plant for production of 
aircraft 
For plant exvansion at Long Beach 
Plant expansion 


Plant expansion for production of air- 
craft engines 

Plant expansion for production 
craft propellers 

Plant expansion for production of 
craft 

Plant expansion for production of 


craft engine gears 


of air- 
air- 


air- 


Plant expansion 
Plant expansion 


Additions to existing plant and construc- 
tion of separate plant 

Aircraft engine plant 
casting foundry 

Plant expansion 

Plant expansion for production of air- 
craft 

Plant expansion 

Plant expansion for production of air- 


and magnesium 


craft 

Plant expansion for production of air- 
craft 

Plant expansion 

Plant additions for manufacture of air- 
craft engines 

Plant expansion 

Plant expansion for manufacture of air- 
craft engine parts 

Plant expansion for manufacture of air- 
craft engine parts 

Plant expansion for manufacture of air- 
craft engine parts 

Plant expansion for manufacture of air- 
craft engine parts 

New engine plant at Lockland, O. 

New plant for manufacture of Wright 
Aeronautical engine crankcases at 
Harrison, N. J. 

Plant expansion for manufacture of parts 
for airplane engines 

Plant expansion for production of air- 
plane frames 

Expansion of aircraft facilities for pro- 
duction of Wright Aeronautical “2600” 
engines 


Plant expansion for production of Pratt 
Whitney “1830” engines 

Plant expansion 

Plant expansion 

New plant 

New plant 

Plant expansion 

Plant expansion 

New plant 

Plant expansion 


Plant expansion 


ublic by National Defense Advisory Commission through Jan. 1 



















































Dollar-a-Year Manager 
Clarence F. Wood, president of Hobbs 


Glass Ltd., London, Ont., has been 
named dollar-a-year manager of the 
Montreal factory of Federal Aircraft 


Lid., one of the newly-organized non- 
profit war companies sponsored by the 
Canadian government. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


7¢ per word—minimum charge $1.00— 
Payable in advance 





BOOKS 





PILOT’S Examinations fully covered 
(all grades). Send for Aeronautical 
Training, just published, covering 
~~ a Meee C.A.R., Alir- 
craft an ngines. Onl 2.00 t- 
paid or C.O.D. 7s ae 





FLIGHT Instructor Rating: new text 
with diagrams in question and answer 
form. Prepares the pilot for examina- 
tion. Only $2.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 


INSTRUMENT Flying: New Quiz Text 
on “Instrument Rating” prepares the 
pilot for complete written test. Used 
by leading Instrument Schools. Up to 
date and authentic—why fail? Only 
$4.00 postpaid or C.O.D. including new 
Radio-Telephone Examination. 


AIRPLANE and Engine Mechanics: 
Pass your written test. New text 
(Questions with Answers) covering Air- 
p'anes, Engines and Mechanics Civil 
Air Regulations. Two books in one— 
only $3.00 postpaid or C.O.D. 


“GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING” 
New book, questions and answers. Pre- 
pares for Ground Instructor Rating 
on da subjects. Only $3.00 postpaid 
or C. , 


“SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION” Prepared by P. V. H. Weems 
and E. A. Link, Jr. For Air Navigators. 
Price $3.00. 


“AIR NAVIGATION” (Gold Medal Edi- 
tion) 578 pp.. including instruments, 
Radio and Meteorology (Handsomely 
bound red leatherette, gold letters). | 
Price $5.00. 


NAVIGATION PLOTTER, Dept. of 
Commerce Type, with Large Navigation 
Plotting Book, used in commercial or / 
private pilot examinations. $4.00 post- 
paid or C.O.D. 























Order From 
QUIZ SYSTEM, DEPT. AV. 
1435 Flower St. 
Glendale, Calif. 











AVIATION INSTITUTE | 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Frank Ambrose, Pres. 
Aircraft & Aircraft Engine Courses 
CAA. Recognized N. Y. State Licensed i 
Dept. S, 36-01 35th Ave. ' 
Long Island City New York 
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Current SEC Report 


Northeast Airlines Inc. 


In amendment to registration state- 
ment of Nov. 28 (See AMERICAN AVIA- 
TIon, Dec. 15, 1940, p. 30), Northeast 
Airlines Inc. gives complete list of 
underwriters of 101,796 shares: Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp., Boston, Mass., 40,046 
shares; Jackson & Curtis, Boston, 18,250 
shares; O'Brian, Mitchell & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., 16,000 shares; Cohu & Torrey, New 
York City, 13,750 shares; Laurence M. 
Marks Co., New York City, 13,750 
shares. Underwriters will offer shares 
to public at $5.75, with commission of 
$1.15. Remaining 27,096 shares covered 
by original registration will be offered 
to stockholders at $4.60. 

Carrier is informed by Douglas Air- 
craft Co. that the three new DC-3 planes 
on order will be delivered as planned, 
in April and May 1941, as result of offi- 
cial action of Priorities Board. Unit 
plane cost is $121,570. Required Pratt 
& Whitney engines will be available in 
February. 








Financial Reports 











WACO AIRCRAFT CO.—Report for 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30 shows net 
profit of $74,240, equal to 5lc a share 
On 145,000 no-par common, compared 
with $4,582 or 3c in preceding year. 
Net sales for year were $1,149,876 
against $925,791 in period ended Sept. 
30, 1939. During last four months of 
period, company delivered 100 planes 
to CPTP contractors, 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORP.— 
Company and subsidiaries ended fiscal 
year Oct. 31 with net profit of $611,843 
after depreciation, federal income 
taxes, etc., equal to 20c each on 
3,000,000 capital shares, $l—par. A 
year ago net loss was $215,165. Sales 
amounted to $10,908,000 against §$7,- 
256,648 in 1939. 


U. S&S. PLYWOOD CORP.—Net profit 
for six months ended Oct. 31 was 
$330,914 after excess profits taxes, equal 
after preferred dividend requirements 
to $1.39 a common share, against 
$276,162 and $1.28 in similar 1939 period. 
Taxes for period equalled 40% of 
earnings, compared with 19% a year 
ago. Net sales totalled $4,195,579, 
against $3,236,717 for 1939 period. 


DUPLAN SILK CORP.—Six months 
to Nov. 30 net income was $131,433, 
equal after preferred dividend re- 
quirements to 23c each on 270,000 
common shares, against $246,686 or 
65c in comparable 1939 period. Cur- 
rent assets Nov. 30 were $4,228,957, 
current liabilities $1,992,364. 


AIR ASSOCIATES INC.—Year to Sept. 
30 shows net profit $409,265 equal after 
preferred dividends to $3.50 each on 
111,618 common shares, $l—par, com- 
pared with $126,939 or $1.08 a share 
in preceding fiscal period. Net sales 
were $4,065,112 against $1,860,774. 

F. L. JACOBS CO.—Report for four 
months ended Nov. 30 indicates net 


American Aviation for January 15, 








1940 Aviation Securities Range 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Net 

Low Change Sales 
American Airlines ........ 75 41% +13% 434,100 
Aviation Corp. ............ 83% 4 — 24, 1,439,800 
Bendix Aviation .......... 363, 2432 + 31g 888,100 
ing Airplane .......... 283g 41234 — 43g = 1,131,300 
Consolidated Aircraft ..... 314g 1758 — 2% 334,300 
Continental Motors ....... 434 2 + % 1,604,500 
Curtiss-Wright ............ 113g 642 — 114, 3,999,100 
Curtiss-Wright A ......... 32%, 21% — 14, 575,200 
Douglas Aircraft ......... 94%, 654, — 5%4 528,000 
Eastern Air Lines 4442 25% + 35% 719,900 
DEE «0566000406000 3434 2045 + 645 293,000 
Grumman Airc. Eng. ...... 2558 1434. ...... 201,900 
Lockheed Aircraft ........ 41% 22144 — 45g 1,932,300 
Glenn L. Martin .......... 4734 2634 —104¢_ 1,015,100 

Natl. Aviation Corp. .... 1644 9 — 33% y 
N. American Aviation 2634 +15 — 9%, 1,310,600 
Pan American Airways .... 2544 12 — 44, 1,334,300 
PE GE, ccccveccce 47 33 — 75% 484,300 
Square D Co. ...... 4014 26%, + 2% 163,800 
Thompson Products 38144 2534 + 215 173,000 
Open seereren 21%, 10%, + 45% 515,500 
United Aircraft 533% 3142 — 54, 1,109,475 

United Air Lines .......... — 2 sagaee 1,492, 
Wright Aeronautical ...... 91 i 7,310 





1941 








NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Net 
High Low Change 
Aero Supply A ..ceceseeees 2234 20%— % 
Aero Supply B ......eseees 7 4%, +1% 
Air Associates ........+++- 1434 10 +1 
Air Investors ........++++- 35 lg — % 
Air Investors cv pf ...... 3042 17% + 546 
Air Investors war .. si t} x — % 
Aviation & Transp. 475 238 + 5% 
Beech Aircraft 836 3% — % 
Bell Aircraft ..... 3214 1344 4\4 
Bellanca Aircraft 85% 3 — 3% 
Breeze COrps. .....-..+se. 838 349 ll, 
Brewster Aero ........+++. 1756 8 13, 
Canadian Colonial 113% 4% —2 
Fairchild Aviation 123g . lee 
Fairchild Eng. & Air 675 is 86 eee 
Irving Air Chute .... 1734 12 — 358 
Penn-Central Airlines 2234 1llt% + 2 
Republic Aviation 67% — % 
Roosevelt Field .... : 31g 15, + Wy 
Ryan Aeronautical ... 5 >. MTT Tee 
Vuitee Aircraft 915  t¢eecen 
Weoo Aircraft ............ 614 — % 
Western Air Express ...... rar 349 + 





profit of $179,564 before federal in- 
come taxes, excluding operating re- 
sults of Alir-Track Mfg. Co., 98% 
owned subsidiary which showed net 
loss of $58,659. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORP.—Balance 
sheet at end of fiscal year Sept. 30, 
with Dec. 31, 1939 figures in paren- 
theses: total current assets $30,508,378 
($17,985,811) cash $6,577,103 ($3,413,- 
908); marketable securities $1,074,014 
($00); receivables less reserves $8,- 
241,427 ($5,228,461); imventories less 
reserve $14,615,833 ($9,343,441); total 
current liabilities $17,531,933 ($5,387,- 
769); accounts and notes payable 
$3,845,089 ($1,993,299); customers’ de- 
posits $5,678,254 ($599,484); federal in- 
come, excess profits, state income, and 
Social Security taxes $5,361,098 ($1,- 
123,932). 

Sales to foreign customers and 
royalties from foreign sources during 
period accounted for approximately 
24% of gross revenues. (See AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, Jan. 1, 1941, p. 35). 

During nine months ended Sept. 
30, $18,869,240 was paid in salaries 
and wages to average staff of 12,954 
employes. About $2,600,000 was spent 
and absorbed in current operations 
for research, development and engi- 
neering. 





Dividends 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO.—25c payable 
Jan. 15 of record Dec. 31, on preferred 
series A stock. 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE 
INC.—Il7\¢c payable Dec. 26 to com- 
mon stockholders of record Dec. 23, 
bringing 1940 payments to 80c against 
6244c in 1939. 











American Airlines 
Aviation Corp. 
Bendix Aviation 
Boeing Airplane .... 
Consolidated Aircraft 
Continental Motors 
Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright A 
Douglas Aircraft 
Eastern Air Lines 
Ex-Cell-O 
Grumman Airc. Eng. 
Lockheed Aircraft 
Glenn L. Martin ... 
Natl. Aviation Corp. 


N. American Aviation ie 
Pan American Airways 


Square D Co. 


Thompson Products pee: 
TWA 


United Aircraft 
United Air Lines 
Wright Aeronautical 


Aero Supply A 
Aero Supply B 
Air Associates 

Air Investors 

Air Investors war 
Aviation & Transp. 
Beech Aircraft 
Bell Aircraft 
Bellanca Aircraft 
Breeze Corps 
Brewster Aero . 
Canadian Colonial 
Fairchild Aviation 


Fairchild Eng. & Air. .. 


Irving Air Chute 
Penn-Central 
Republic Aviation 
Ryan Aeroneutical 
Vultee Aircraft 
Waco Aircraft 
Western Air Express 


Airlines.. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended pee. 28 Week 
e 
High Low Change Sales High 
5946 S742 +142 3,800 601% 
<< 445 + 1% 11,400 415 
33%, 323% + 5g 12,300 35 
184% 17 +114 7,600 183g 
2744 2446 +21¢ 8,600 2744 
41g 312 1, 22,800 416 
914 85% tg 19,200 93g 
e* 2834 2734 = %4 5,000 29 
1634 154% + % 3,500 78 
35 33% + %% 6,300 3434 
2934 28% + %2 3,200 3045 
1654 1644 + % 1,400 173g 
271%, 264% — % 9,400 2734 
3034 2035 ...-- 8,100 3054 
104, 10 — 4 900 1044 
165, 16% + 4, 10,900 1746 
1534 14% — % 6,200 164% 
-- S1% Be —} 6,900 38 
37 344 +1 3,700 36 
32 3llp + % 1,200 33 
-. 17% 165% —% 1,300 17% 
. & 413g — 3% 18,800 4334 
-- 16% 154% + % 7,100 163% 
nae an salen joe “ae 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


Week Ended =¥ 28 Week 
e 
High Low Change Sales High 
ce eases coe 86 eo vee ecce 2256 
ee 638 eee 700 64g 
11% +14®1l — 58 300 1234 
-- 1% 1% — }s 200 14g 
eee eee 80 eo swe eece 1s 
4 33% «0+ Ms 6,400 43% 
.. 6% 5% —% 3500 749 
22% 21% .«e-- 4,900 2438 
- 4 , Serre 1,800 4% 
ee 7% 67% + 5% 2,400 Tle 
11 1038 + % 3,600 1l4sg 
434 445 —% 3,600 5 
10%4 9, —% 1,100 1046 
334 > ree 3,700 356 
-- 135% 125, —1% 600 14 
1444 - are 2,400 14 
oe 5 449 + % 6,900 5%4 
eee 80 eo eee ecee 4%4 
* 7% + % 2,000 834 
ee 43, 314 rT 1% 1,100 419 
Sto 54% + (46 700 536 



































































Ended Jan. 4 
Net 
Low Change 
57% —2 
455 + %& 
33% + 4% 
1732 —% 
26 + % 
eer 
9 + % 
283% + % 
77 + % 
33 —l 
293g +1% 
1644 + % 
2654 + % 
29%% +% 
10 + % 
1645 + % 
154g + % 
3633 + %4 
3549 ss % 
32 +1 
17% ++ % 
415, +1% 
15% + % 
95 +5 
Ended Jan. 
Net 
Low Change Sala 
225, +135 
63R kn eee 
113g +1% 
144 — % 
Tee 
3% «6+ _ ' 
6 +135 
21% +2 
3% OU + % 
— % 
10% — % 
419 + % 
1034 + % 
348 —% 
1344 +114 
1354 —% 900 
5 +% 2,600 
4% +% 10 
8144 + % 2,000 Iz 
444 —'% 10 & 
5 —%% Lm 








Applications for Listing 











F. L, JACOBS CO.—129,513 common 
capital stock, $l—par, to be registered 
New York Curb Exchange upon notice 
of issuance. 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORP.— 
621,500 common shares, 50c—par, to be 
registered Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchanges upon notice 
of issuance. 








Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
COMMON STOCK 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


135 West Wells Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Goodrich Treasurer 


L. L. Smith, 


Col. A. A. Sprague of 
tor of Goodrich from 
been re-elected to the 


assistant 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., has been 
promoted to position of treasurer, 


treasurer of 


and 
Chicago, a direc- 
1930 to 1938, has 
board. 


call for 
modernization. 


extensive 


Rolled Metal Sections Co. 
Rolled Metal Sections Co. has pum 
chased a one-story factory buildi 
in Long Island City, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of airplane parts. P 
alterations 















Kinner Engine Changes Trainer’s Appearance 
& & PP 


Undergoing test at Wright Field, Dayton, O0., by the Army Air Corps is the 
Ryan PT-20A, fitted with a Kinner five-cylinder radial engine developing 125 hp. 
at 1,925 rpm. The plane is similar in all respects to the PT-20 except for ® 


change of engines. The PT-20 is equipped with a Menasco engine. In 


the change, the exterior appearance of the craft’s nose is considerably 
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Since 1929, Curtiss-Wright Tec has supplied the vision indutry with thoroughly 
qualified graduates—years ago it became “America's most distinguished school 
specializing in the training of Aeronautical Engineers and Master Aviation Mech- 
anics. Under the personal supervision of Major C, C. Moseley, president and sole 
owner, Curtiss-Wright Tec has trained a very large proportion of the aircraft in- 
dustry's outstanding technical experts. 


NOW, as never before, the industry, with.no time for guesswork, requires inspec- 
tors and supervisors whose training and judgement is sure and certain. We're proud 
that Curtiss-Wright Tec is supplying them. 1440 civilian students and 604 Army 
enlisted men are now enrolled at Curtiss-Wright Tec. This school is prepared to, 
and can, expand to approximately 5,000 students if necessary for national defense. 


<URTISS ~% WRIGHT 
TECH MICAL INSTITUTE 


Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, (Los Angeles) California 


Contractor to the U. &. Army Air Corps 








The strength of the aircraft industry, currently 
contributed to America’s rearmament program, 
stems not alone from skill in design and construc- 
tion of advanced military aircraft. It also flows 
from the way these ships are being built x* * x 
America was the birthplace of mass-production. 
For the first time in its short, vivid history, the 
aviation industry has been called upon to build 
great numbers of standardized models. Quantity 
production is changing to mass-production—a 
mass-production made possible only by an ex- 
perience which started at the bottom with a sin- 
gle plane and explored, over the last 30 years, 
every step in a rapid, efficient manufacturing 
economy * * * Here in the MARTIN plant 


we are concentrating swiftly-expanding facili- 
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—a powerful new medium bomber for our Army, 
a long-range flying cruiser for our Navy, and a 
medium bomber for the British * * * Mul- 
tiple moving assembly lines fabricate the aircraft 
by straight-line methods so simplified that an 
ever-growing army of newly-trained workers 
produces with speed and accuracy *« * x 
American manufacturing genius developed mass- 
production methods. Aviation is using them. The 
industry is undertaking to do in half the time 
what Germany took six years to do. We at the 
MARTIN plant take pride in the opportunity to 
help make mass-production of aircraft a reality 
—a reality that is creating the greatest air- 


defense the world has ever known. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 


President 





Aircraft Since 1909 
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ties on three principal types of military ships 
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